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Editorial 


In the past societies were not rational, they were so to speak 
organic. They grew like trees. Their religion was unquestioned, 
their art expressed the feeling of the people, with its closed 
aristocracies (Tudor or Georgian architecture) and with its 
labourers, the leaves on the tree (thatched cottages, though 
not quite William Morris). 

We belong in part to the old society, our language derives 
from it, and we still feel our roots. But to-day, whether we 
wish it or not, we think of a human agglomeration not in 
terms of a tree, but as a kind of machine in which all the parts 
are devised by reason to fit smoothly together, as in a new car 
with silky oil. Ten years from now technical developments 
represented by the planetary rockets, or by brain operations 
with protons, may well seem as primitive as early daguerro- 
types. The technics of 1979 (if we avoid the war) may be 
almost as much ahead of ours as ours are ahead of the technics of 
1815. 

There are ‘yea’ sayers and ‘nay’ sayers to these develop- 
ments. With part of ourselves we are tempted to exclaim: 
‘For God’s sake let us be men, not monkeys minding machines.’ 
With another part of ourselves we may suppose that our 
species is engaged on an immense, divinely willed, planetary 
evolution. It is possible to sympathize both with D. H. Lawrence 
and with Teilhard de Chardin. Happily it isn’t the business 
of this editorial to tell you who is right, but merely to indicate 
the climate of our researches. We are adjusting ourselves 
vertiginously to the changes, but many things are out of joint 
and there are innumerable disorders, frustrations and uglinesses. 
No wonder some of us (especially the young) get angry with 
the dear antediluvian welfare state and others say that becoming 
universally bourgeois will not suffice us spiritually. 

You will find echoes of our typical effort or disquiet in this 
number, whether with Wren Lewis on pseudo-science or 
Marghanita Laski on Advertising. In April we are having 
a special number on twentieth-century Africa. Further on in 
the year we are going to turn our attention to the latest 
sociology. 
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Whoring after false gods ? 


The Lure of Pseudo-Science 


John Wren Lewis 


characteristic non-conformist class, its own distinctive 

underground movement of dissent which rarely meets the 
public eye; and our modern scientific or technological culture 
is no exception. I am not referring to those people who merely 
dislike the whole business of modern life and long for a return 
to earlier forms of civilization; such outright reactionaries are 
by conviction outside scientific and technological culture alto- 
gether. The real dissenting movement within modern Western 
society is less obvious; I am referring to those people who 
espouse elaborate systems of thought which are couched in 
scientific terms and claim to be scientific, but are quite different 
from the systems which are taught in science lessons in schools 
or used by working scientists. Such people actually do see them- 
selves as dissenters or heretics; they often refer to ‘orthodox’ 
science, and their claim is that they have discovered truths 
which ‘orthodox’ science ignores because its practitioners are 
blinded by prejudice and narrow-minded adherence to their 
own scientific dogmas. 

These people are not merely crooks or cranks. The con- 
fidence-men seeking to sell perpetual motion engines or anti- 
gravity machines with the aid of bogus scientific jargon, and 
the madmen who are convinced that they are unrecognized 
geniuses — these are always with us, but the people I am referring 
to do not fall into either of these classes. In the first place they 
are certainly not dishonest; often they do not ask for economic 
backing at all. Equally, they are not mad, or at least they are 
often as sane in appearance and as balanced in their discourse 
as the rest of us. The most important thing of all that marks 
them off from crooks and cranks, however, is their sense of being 
part of a general movement. It is not an individual invention or 
theory they are anxious to put forward, but a whole system, and 
it is a system with a good traditional pedigree. Their claim is 


le has been said that every kind of culture produces its own 
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that they have discovered a scientific truth embodied in some 
ancient tradition of religious or philosophical speculation going 
back to centuries before the era of modern science, such as the 
classical doctrine of four elements or the ancient astrological 
doctrines. They argue that modern science has gone too far in 
its rejection of such speculations, and has consequently confined 
itself within an over-narrow, over-materialistic view of reality. 
Many of the awkward problems which now confront scientists, 
they suggest, are due to this — for example, the paradoxes of 
modern fundamental physics. So, they say, the need to-day is 
for a radical reappraisal which will recognize that many of the 
ancient philosophies were based on genuine insight, and they 
are now working this out in conjunction with whole schools of 
like-minded people. 

There are many such schools of pseudo-scientific thought 
flourishing at the present time, and they often exercise quite an 
alarming amount of influence upon educated people in senior 
positions in the services, government and industry. Of course, 
to say this, and indeed to use the term ‘pseudo-scientific’, is to 
beg the whole question which these schools of thought are 
trying to raise, and I must confess that I do share the common 
prejudice of the working scientist against ideas of this kind. 
Prejudice is, I know, not supposed to be scientific, and in fact I 
have come across one or two very distinguished laymen who 
have given their support to schools of pseudo-science, princi- 
pally because they have been shocked by what seemed to them 
to be a betrayal of the true spirit of science by the official 
scientific organizations in rejecting the claims of rival systems 
without proper examination. For the working scientist, how- 
ever, there is a limit to the extent to which he can go on keeping 
an open mind. As Freud once said, prejudice is a healthy thing 
up to a point in science, since it prevents an awful lot of time 
being wasted. If, he suggested by way of example, a man were 
to come forward with a theory that the earth’s core is not 
composed of molten metal, as most scientists currently believe, 
but of carbon dioxide gas, we might be prepared to argue with 
him about evidence, but if he were to claim that it was made of 
strawberry jam we should simply not waste our time, and we 
should be quite justified, although the advocate of the theory 
would probably accuse us of being hopelessly unscientific, and 
foolish into the bargain for ignoring a vast potential source of 
wealth in the strawberry jam market. For the working scientist, 
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most of the theories put forward by ‘unorthodox’ schools of 
science seem like the strawberry jam theory, however plausible 
they may seem to the layman. 

To begin with, it is never, in my experience, possible to make 
a simple test to settle the issue in their favour; over the whole 
range of ordinary phenomena the ‘new’ theories yield very 
similar results to the old. True, the advocates of the unorthodox 
theories claim that in many cases their explanations of known 
phenomena are simpler, and they also advance philosophical 
arguments in favour of their assumptions as against those 
commonly made in science, but on the practical side the tests 
they suggest are usually equivalent to digging down to the 
earth’s core to extract some strawberry jam. To be specific, it is 
an almost universal feature of these unorthodox systems that 
they claim that their reformulation of the basic concepts of 
science reveals the possibility of making available to mankind a 
vast new power of a kind undreamt of in our ordinary scientific 
philosophy, and the only real test that their advocates can 
propose for their theories is to build the apparatus which will 
actually release this power, a procedure which usually turns 
out to be very expensive indeed. This is enough to make most 
scientists dismiss them by concluding that they must be crooks or 
cranks after all — only with more than the usual amount of 
sophistication. Now although I disagree with most of my scien- 
tific colleagues about this, I still share their prejudice against 
taking these theories seriously enough to carry out the expensive 
tests. I find it very hard indeed to believe that the main body of 
contemporary scientific ideas is a tissue of mistakes, when it 
finds so much detailed confirmation in experimental results. 
This consideration may not weigh so heavily upon the non- 
scientist, who is often unaware of the immensely detailed char- 
acter of scientific work, but for the working scientist a new 
theory is not even remotely plausible unless it leaves most of the 
structure of contemporary theory intact. The best way I can 
make this clear is by examples. 

A very common feature of the unorthodox scientific systems is 
a repudiation of the Newtonian theory of gravitation, which is 
seen as the foundation-stone of materialism. In repudiating it 
the advocates of unorthodox views make much of the fact that 
it is now acknowledged to have broken down even by orthodox 
scientists themselves, and in seeking to save the situation without 
any radical departure from materialistic assumptions resort has 
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had to be made to the complications and mathematical mystifi- 
cations of relativity theory. This, the pseudo-scientists often 
argue, is really a reduction to absurdity of the whole materia- 
listic outlook which is ‘orthodox’ science’s evil inheritance from 
Newton. This materialism, they say, has already rotted away 
the moral and religious fibre of our society, but now we can 
see the way to renewal, since science itself clearly needs a new 
start, paying much more attention to the role of spirit, life and 
consciousness in the universe. From this background, one school 
of thought I have come across proceeds to argue that all spon- 
taneous motion in the universe needs to be conceived as the 
outcome of the impress of spiritual forces acting into the space- 
time world from beyond it, the form of their impression being 
the creation of vortices. Another school argues that the real 
solution to the dilemmas of modern physics lies not in the 
absurd Einsteinian concept of a fourth dimension, but in the 
revival of the very ancient occultic notion of a fourth state of 
matter, more rarified than gas, just as gas is more rarified than 
liquid and liquid than solid. This fourth state of matter which, 
it is suggested, many nineteenth-century physicists were groping 
after when they invented the concept of an all-prevading 
aether, is really the Jocus of those patterns we call living forms, 
so that there is no longer any problem of how life arose out of 
non-living matter; and a chemistry conceived in terms of the 
interaction of different stress-patterns in the aether provides a 
means of understanding how different materials evoke aesthetic 
or spiritual qualities as well as having purely mechanical 
effects. 

Now I know many educated laymen to whom these theories 
seem at least as plausible as, if not more plausible than, the 
common theories from the strictly scientific point of view and, 
because they are convinced on philosophical grounds that 
materialism is both inadequate and socially disastrous, they 
tend to welcome the new theories as constituting a real advance. 
The working scientist, on the other hand, cannot get away from 
the fact that the concepts of ‘orthodox’ mechanics and chemistry 
make possible countless detailed predictions of vast ranges of 
widely different phenomena, and are indeed receiving renewed 
confirmation in such multitudinous ’minute particulars’ every 
day. The fact that other quite different concepts are capable of 
giving general explanations of the same phenomena does not 
impress him, for in actually doing science it is the minute parti- 
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culars that count. It was for example noted long ago by 
Descartes that the relative velocities of the planets around the 
sun correspond roughly to the relative velocities appropriate to 
the rings of a giant vortex; the whole reason that. Newtonian 
celestial mechanics superseded Descartes’ vortex-theory was 
that it made possible accurate detailed accounts of an enormous 
number of divers phenomena, such as the motion of the moons 
of other planets in the solar system. The revived vortex theory 
I have just been describing can explain these phenomena, 
certainly, but only in general terms: the motions are what they 
are because the spiritual forces controlling them are of the 
appropriate strength, but there is no way of getting an inde- 
pendent check upon the strength of the spiritual forces, so the 
explanation is valueless. Again, the reason why alchemy gave 
place to the sort of chemistry we do to-day was precisely that 
modern chemical theories make possible accurate detailed 
predictions of wide ranges of phenomena, such as electrolysis, 
rates of reaction, and so on. The revived alchemical theory I 
have described, which sees chemistry in terms of qualitative 
changes corresponding to stresses in the unobservable aether, 
can be squared with all these phenomena only in the sense that 
it could be squared with any phenomena. So the working scien- 
tist tends to feel that philosophical arguments about the ulti- 
mate premises of modern science are simply not relevant. He 
may be as disturbed as anyone by the social and psychological 
effects of materialism, but he cannot bring himself for that 
reason to jettison the whole structure of science as he knows it 
in order to replace it by a more ‘spiritual’ science. 

But of course having said this, I am nevertheless forced to 
admit that major revolutions do occur in science, and sometimes 
they occur as a result of changes in philosophical outlook; the 
transition from Newtonian to relativistic mechanics is itself a 
case in point. There is moreover undoubtedly a need for some 
pretty radical conceptual changes in the basic science of physics 
at the present time, if for example any sort of unification is to be 
found between the multiplicity of so-called ultimate particles, 
or if the problem of the self-charge of the electron is to be 
solved in some more elegant manner than by a mathematical 
fudge. So I personally always have a nagging doubt at the back 
of my mind to counterbalance my prejudice against these 
unorthodox theories; I always wonder, when I turn down the 
advocate of such a theory tactfully, whether there may not this 
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time be buried in the theory just the very new ideas that are 
needed. However confident I may be that the theory as it 
stands is useless for science, may it not nevertheless clothe, in its 
mythological terms, the germ of a new concept of matter or 
energy which could form the basis of scientific theory if only I 
had the wit to see it? After all, many of the ideas which to-day 
are impeccably orthodox in science started as mythological 
notions: Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, for instance, were 
arrived at by arguments involving appeal to the principles of 
Christian theology. Perhaps the man I have just sent away will 
be acknowledged to-morrow as a new Kepler — in which case 
my name may be dug out of the records in years to come as one 
of the many fools who were so blinded by prejudice that they 
failed to recognize him and held up the advance of science. 
Perhaps some comic bit-player will have a wonderful time 
playing me in the Hollywood version of the great man’s life! 
When doubts of this sort assail me, what really restores to me 
the courage of my convictions is the reflection that there are 
so many different pseudo-scientific theories being advocated 
just now, and one thing which can be said with absolute 
certainty is that they cannot all be right, since in important 
particulars they contradict each other. For examples, the second 
of the two schools I have just described claims that the Coper- 
nican theory of the motion of the planets round the sun is a 
complete mistake and attributes the mystifications of relativity 
theory to the refusal of Michaelson and Morley to allow for this 
possibility in their famous experiment on the velocity of light. 
The vortex theory, on the other hand, is based on the Coper- 
nican view. In the end of the day it is the existence of funda- 
mental divergencies like this between theories constructed upon 
very similar philosophical assumptions that convinces me that 
we do not need to take any of these systems seriously as science. 
The things which the systems have in common with one 
another, some of which I have already mentioned, are not at 
all the sort of things which would suggest different gropings 
after some new scientific principle not yet fully apprehended; 
rather they are precisely the sort of things that suggest a 
common psychological outlook in people who produce them, 
and when I say that I think the schools of pseudo-science should 
not be dismissed outright, but taken seriously, what I am con- 
cerned with is the psychological and sociological significance of 
the existence of this growing underground movement which 
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seeks in the name of science to break away from the intellectual 
limitations imposed by science. 

I am confirmed in my belief that this is the right way of looking 
at the matter by the discovery that the adherents of the different 
schools of pseudo-science are well aware of each other’s exist- 
ence — indeed they frequently meet each other in conferences 
up and down the country — and they regard each other not as 
rivals but as allies, making common cause against the en- 
trenched materialistic prejudice, as they see it, of scientific 
orthodoxy. This, it seems to me, could not happen if any of them 
were really interested in science. When the adherents of rival 
scientific theories get together for a conference, what they dis- 
cuss is their differences. They argue for hours about which 
theory is correct; they do not applaud each other for upholding 
true science. The proponents of unorthodox scientific systems, 
on the other hand, hardly ever discuss their differences at all. 
When Mr A. gets up and riddles current orthodox science with 
holes, Messrs. B., C. and D. in the audience applaud him as a 
‘splendid chap’, quite ignoring the fact that if his positive theory 
is true theirs must be false. This can only be because they are 
all bound together by a primary interest in undermining 
scientific culture as we know it to-day, in the name of what they 
believe to be the higher interests of mankind. 

What makes them do it? I think there are two important 
elements in the answer to the question. A great many intelligent, 
cultured and sensitive people to-day feel oppressed by the 
general atmosphere of our scientific culture, for two reasons. In 
the first place, it seems that the advance of orthodox science 
more and more explains away all the things in life that they 
value, revealing a barren, meaningless universe in which man is 
but an accidental product of the collocation of atoms on an 
insignificant planet of a minor star. Art, on this reckoning, is no 
more than a titillation of the senses, religion a wish-fulfilment 
fantasy and morality the interest of the stronger — and because 
they cannot believe this to be true, these people try to find 
flaws in the approach and technique of science. They are en- 
couraged in this by the strong feeling that science ought not to 
be such a complicated business as it seems to be to-day. They 
feel that the basic principles for understanding nature ought to 
be fairly simple, of a kind that any reasonably sensible man can 
grasp, and they resent it when physicists say that modern funda- 
mental theory cannot even begin to be understood without a 
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specialized knowledge of such mysterious mathematical methods 
as tensor calculus or matrix theory. So they have a definite pre- 
disposition in favour of a new prophet, who comes forward with 
the claim that orthodox science has gone down a blind alley 
because of its materialism, and who goes on to propose a new 
system which offers the key to understanding all phenomena in 
terms of a few relatively simple concepts in which the material 
and the spiritual are combined. 

For example, the notion of an ether has an obvious appeal for 
people in this frame of mind. To begin with, it is not so long 
since it was in regular use by orthodox scientists themselves, and 
even to-day we have a physicist of the standing of Lord Samuel 
pleading eloquently for its re-introduction. Is it not clear evid- 
ence of a disease in modern science when it tries to talk about 
waves without positing any medium in which they can travel ? - 
a concept which any sensible man can see is absurd! If, on the 
other hand, the idea of zther be re-introduced into physics, 
does not the concept of waves in the ether offer a means of 
understanding how telepathy and other psychic phenomena 
may be brought into the same realm of discourse as the pheno- 
mena of physics and chemistry, thereby making belief in 
miracles scientifically respectable ? To many laymen of the kind 
I have been describing the possibility seems at least worth con- 
sidering — and then of course the ingenuity of the speculative 
intellect can be relied upon to make the theory seem more and 
more plausible at every turn, just as Fr Ronald Knox was able 
to adduce more and more evidence from cryptographic and 
other clues in Jn Memoriam to prove that its real author was 
Queen Victoria. The concept of the vortex — or, more generally, 
of the spiral of motion — appeals for the same sort of reason. 
There are undoubtedly many natural phenomena which do 
take this form — the patterns in the shells of fish, whirlpools, 
tornadoes and spiral nebulz — and once it is posited that this is 
the universal pattern of action of spiritual forces, the way is open 
for the imagination of all reality climbing an upward spiral of 
spiritual evolution, a notion which has always held a strong 
psychological appeal for many people, in that it enables them 
to believe that the cyclical repetitions of their own lives may be 
leading them upwards, very slowly, to some higher state of 
being. 

Another concept which exercises a similar attraction for 
people seeking a new science which is also a philosophy of life is 
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that of polarity, the concentration of forces into opposite quali- 
ties, like the positive and negative types of electric charge or the 
north and south magnetic poles. Several of the systems of un- 
orthodox science I have met make this a fundamental principle 
for understanding all phenomena. One, for example, castigates 
orthodox scientists for failing to recognize that if electricity and 
magnetism are polar forces, heat must be so too, so that we 
ought to regard cold as a real phenomenon, not just absence of 
heat. Another school makes a similar claim about gravity, and 
maintains that the secret of a vast new power-source lies in 
understanding the role of an outward-acting force called levity. 
To most of my scientific colleagues, levity is just what theories of 
this kind produce, but I do not think it is hard to see why they 
appeal to many intelligent, cultured laymen. If polarity be 
once granted as a universal principle, it becomes possible to link 
up the phenomena of fundamental physics with such pheno- 
mena of the spiritual life as the polar attraction between the 
sexes, or the polar opposition between good and evil. Specu- 
lations about metaphysical polarities are of very ancient pedi- 
gree, of course — the Yin and Yang of Chinese philosophy, the 
double polarity of the four elements in Greek thought, and so 
on — and there is considerable excitement in the thought that 
these ancient ideas may have been genuine insights into a single 
great pattern that runs through creation. Freud himself 
succumbed to this excitement when he finally attempted a 
universal explanation of human behaviour in terms of two 
polar forces, eros and thanatos, which he suggested might be 
analogues of the attractive and repulsive forces of fundamental 
physics. In more speculative psychologists like Jung and Reich 
the metaphysical principle is used with even more enthusiasm — 
all of which leads the people who espouse a pseudo-scientific 
theory based on polarity to believe they must be ‘on to some- 
thing’. 

The only hope of preventing people from being misled in this 
sort of way is to take them seriously, I believe, to the extent of 
recognizing that the frustrations they feel are genuine. The 
desire for a whole view of the world we live in, a view which is 
in its essence simple and which takes the facts of personal life 
fully seriously, is in my opinion not a mere infantile indulgence, 
but a direct expression of our nature as rational beings, and a 
world-view based on science which fails to satisfy that desire is 
indeed inadequate. Yet at the same time no world-view can 
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possibly serve for modern educated people if it does not take 
account of the vital role which scientific activity and its results 
play in life to-day. Our great need, it seems to me, is for a much 
clearer general understanding, not merely by professional 
philosophers, but by the educated public at large, of the way in 
which science and the pictures of the world it builds up are 
related to other aspects of life, such as art, morality and those 
existential concerns which traditionally have been the subject- 
matter of religion. The error of pseudo-science arises from failure 
to understand this relationship, and in particular from assum- 
ing, because science is important, that it must itself provide the 
basis for the view of the world which is to govern our concerns 
in these other fields. This, I think it would now be generally 
acknowledged amongst philosophers of science, is quite false; 
scientific activity is of a much more specialized kind. It is con- 
cerned essentially with what Professor Bridgman calls operational 
questions — questions about how things work ; its whole logic, and 
particularly its mathematical methods of procedure, prevent it 
from taking any account of other types of question. In fact 
science (in the sense in which that term is used nowadays) can- 
not provide us with any view at all of what the world is, nor 
of why things happen as they do, and I think that if this were 
more widely understood people would realize that they have no 
call to feel oppressed or frustrated when the conclusions of 
science appear to be materialistic or too complex for any ordin- 
ary man to grasp. The truth is that they are bound to be material- 
istic, because they are answers to questions concerned, in their 
ultimate logic, with manipulation, and when you manipulate 
something you regard it precisely as material. The materialistic 
character of ‘orthodox’ science is no more than a reflection of 
the logic of scientific questions, and in the same way the com- 
plexity of scientific theories is simply a reflection of the fact that 
we can undertake immensely complex kinds of manipulation. 
These things tell us nothing about the character of the universe 
itself at all, if that term has any meaning. 

Now, of course, it is perfectly possible to argue that it has no 
meaning, that questions of ‘What?’ and ‘Why?’ in relation to 
the world in general are nonsense-questions; this sort of 
scepticism is the basis of most modern philosophic positivism. 
But this is something quite different, logically, from holding 
that science in itself shows us a meaningless universe. If you feel 
— as I personally do feel — that positivism flies in the face of the 
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facts of life; if you want to argue — as I certainly should — that 
agnosticism of this sort is inherently irrational, it is not necessary 
to try to contest any of the findings or theoretical pictures of the 
world which issue from the work of scientists. The need is rather 
to argue a logical case, to try to show that other sorts of question 
besides ‘How?’-questions do have some sense — perhaps even 
to try to show that scientific activity itself implies that other 
types of statement can be made about the world, since we only 
ask ‘How?’ in the context of assumptions of some kind about 
‘What?’ and ‘Why ?’. If such a case can be established, it will 
certainly entail the conclusion that the particular answers we 
give to the questions ‘What?’ and ‘Why?’ will have a profound 
effect upon our attitude to scientific discoveries and pictures of 
the world, and our evaluation of them, but there is no reason why 
a fully-fledged religious view of the universe should not go hand 
in hand with a complete acceptance of contemporary science as 
far as its discoveries and pictures themselves are concerned. 
Again, I think this is pretty well recognized amongst philoso- 
phers to-day, but it is not widely understood by the educated 
public generally, including many scientists. Working scientists 
are guilty, I feel, in failing to make clear, often even to them- 
selves, the limited character of their investigations. I think it is 
more often a sin of omission than of commission; I doubt if there 
are many scientists left to-day who still believe that their work 
does give them the same sort of ‘knowledge of reality’ as that 
which the religious man seeks, only of a rival kind, and in my 
experience there are few who would be prepared explicitly to 
endorse the positivists’ dismissal of non-operational questions as 
meaningless. What happens is that the scientists so often find 
that their work provides them with a sense of meaning and pur- 
pose for life in its actual execution that they themselves are simply 
not interested in discussing these non-scientific problems, and 
they tend to speak as if ‘What?’ and ‘Why ?’ questions were un- 
important, even though they would hesitate to say so outright 
if questioned. It is one of the results of this sin of omission on the 
part of scientists, I think, that so many people to-day outside 
the ranks of science feel oppressed by the atmosphere of scienti- 


fic society and go whoring after the false gods of pseudo- 
science. 
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Commons last November many arguments were 

adduced for disliking some advertising. Those members 
who pressed for a Royal Commission were all very careful to 
say that they themselves did not dislike all advertising, although 
some people, they admitted, did; but those members who were 
averse from a Royal Commission frequently accused their 
opponents of themselves disliking advertising as a whole. 

These attitudes appear whenever advertising is critically 
discussed. People who criticize details of other industries do not 
feel and are not accused of feeling that the very existence of the 
industry criticized is a focus for distaste. Socialists who want to 
nationalize steel are not accused of hating steel. Intellectuals 
who criticize the commercial theatre are not accused of hating 
drama. Only when advertising is attacked does it immediately 
appear that the advertising industry expects to be disliked as an 
industry and, no matter how carefully its opponents aim their 
attacks at special and selected targets, it is usually apparent, 
despite their disclaimers, that they do in fact feel a profound dis- 
taste for the whole industry of advertising. 

I want in this article to put up an hypothesis that may serve 
to explain these attitudes. I want to show, first, that in certain 
contexts advertising is indeed disliked as a whole and that this 
dislike is accepted by advertisers as justified. I want to suggest 
the basis for this attitude and to show by demonstration how 
advertisers seek to overcome it. I do not believe that either the 
reasons for the dislike nor the steps taken to counter it have 
been examined before in this light by either party to the con- 
troversy, but I do believe that the presumably unconsciously 
motivated behaviour of both sides supports my analysis of the 
situation. 

I shall begin by showing some contexts in which it is agreed, 
without argument from either side, that the presence of adver- 


[) como the debate on advertising in the House of 
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tising would be distasteful or obnoxious, and one of the most 
useful fields in which this evidence may be sought is the com- 
mercial television service. 

Without dispute it was agreed from the start that religious 
programmes should not be interrupted by or stand in close 
proximity to advertising. Further, 


In televising royal occasions it had been agreed there should 
be an interval of at least two minutes between the last advertis- 
ing period and the start of any such programme, and a similar 
interval at the end. (The Assistant Postmaster-General to 
the House of Commons, as reported in The Times, June 15th, 


1954-) 


Over royalty and religion, then, agreement was immediate and 
unquestioned; the close proximity of advertising would be 
obnoxious. Over education a little dispute arose: 


Commercial TV has run into difficulties over its plan to 
start daily classroom lessons for the schools in April. Leaders 
of some education authorities . . . object to the screening of 
advertisements . . . 

‘It should be clear we could not allow advertisements to be 
shown in schools, and I could not accept the idea that they 
might be placed only before or after a programme. We could 
not expect all teachers to synchronize watches so as to avoid 
the danger of switching on too soon and being “ caught” with 
an advertisement.’ (.Vews Chronicle, December 31st, 1956.) 


Education authorities never gave any reasons for objecting to 
advertisements in schools nor did advertisers ever put forward 
any reasons why they should not object. Without any dis- 
cussion of the issues involved the dispute was settled in favour 
of the education authorities: 


There were no advertisements before or after the TV 
lesson. Education authorities have said they will ban any 
school programme that uses advertising. (Vews Chronicle, May 


14th, 1957.) 


Disputes soon arose and still continue to arise about advertising 
in proximity to art. When, in the early days of commercial 
television, Hamlet was shown, there were many protests at the 
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intermittent intrusion of advertising. On one occasion at least, 
the Authority anticipated the protests: 


Independent Television announced yesterday that the 
Sartre play, Men Without Shadows, will be televised to-morrow 
without any commercials. “This unprecedented decision has 
been taken because I.T.V. consider that breaks would impair 
the dramatic impact of the play and have, therefore, decided 
to forgo the considerable revenue which would normally be 
received.’ (The Times, October 24th, 1957.) 


Still another context in which commercial television provides 
an example of advertising found offensive is in relation to 
heroism and national glory: 


Why on earth did he (Sir Robert Fraser) allow The True 
Glory, one of the most realistic of war films, to be interspersed 
with jingling advertisements for lipstick and toothpaste? The 
same thing also happened with Western Approaches, which 
shows the ordeal of torpedoed sailors in a lifeboat on the 
Atlantic. (Alan Wood in the News Chronicle, August 3rd, 


1957-) 


Sporadically protests arise at the presence of advertisements in 
non-educational programmes for children. Such a protest was, 
I think, implied by the recent Nuffield enquiry into the effects 
of television on children where children were asked if they dis- 
liked programmes being interrupted by advertisements (it was 
found that the older and more intelligent children tended to be 
critical both of the advertisements and of the interruptions they 
caused).* 

An outraged letter to the Press provides another example of 
advertising intruding into a context where it is found offensive: 


When playing the opening bars of ‘non piu andrai’ to a class 
of schoolchildren the other day I was surprised to find them 
all smiling their recognition and quietly joining in with words 
which had no connection with Mozart’s opera. One of the 
singers explained that this tune, with the new words, is used 
in an advertisement on television. 


Such a travesty is surely barbarous, dishonourable and 
mischievous. Who can undo the debasing effect of attempting 
to wed noble music to the banal words of an advertisement ? 


* Television and the Child. Published by O.U.P. for the Nuffield Foundation, 
1958, pp. 15 and 107. 
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And what could be more incongruous during a performance 
of The Magic Flute than to find oneself thinking irresistibly of 
some advertised commodity. (Letter in the Manchester 
Guardian, February 3rd, 1958.) 





} Protests against advertising in surroundings of natural beauty 
are a commonplace. Ogden Nash’s lines can stand for them all: 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree; 

Indeed unless the bill-boards fall 
eS I’ll never see a tree at all. 


to = ‘ ‘ , 
In this instance advertisers did not surrender without a struggle. 


But for quite a little time now, and before unkindness could 
point out that the poster industry was hardly looking for new 
sites, advertisers accepted, again without argument or explan- 
ation, that in contexts of natural beauty advertisements are felt 

to be inappropriate and obnoxious. A peculiarly enlightening 
example comes from Greece: 


From the heights of Mount Lykabetos as one returned (from 
Sunium) one saw with concern, high above Athens, a huge 


- electric advertisement to boost the Salonika Fair. Our guides 
as, said this was very exceptional and that the medium of Mount 
cts 


Lykabetos would never be conceded to a commercial 
lis- advertisement. (Cecil Sprigge in the Afanchester Guardian, 


vas January gth, 1958.) 

be | 

1ey Please notice the assumption by ‘our guides’ that an advertise- 
ment put out by the State was not offensive in the way a com- 

. of mercial advertisement would have been. 

ve: (An enquiry undertaken by the Consumer Association among 
its members provides evidence of another kind of reason for dis- 

) liking advertising, typified by the man who contrasted his ‘general 

: liking for the truth and facts’ with his ‘dislike of advertising 

ballyhoo’ and spoke of the ‘pseudo-scientific jargon’ of many 

i advertisements. Here the protest is against a pretence of truth 

in contexts where neutral truth is available.) 

Another protest against advertising appears sporadically in 
| the correspondence columns of The Times in connection with the 
z flood of advertising matter sent to those who announce engage- 
? ments or births in that newspaper. I have not any examples of 
eu. | these letters, but their tone is always one of outrage that 


moments felt as sacred in people’s lives should be profaned by 
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the intrusion of advertising; I have never seen a letter arguing 
that advertising is, on such occasions, appropriate and fitting. 

I have tried to show, by means of selected examples which 
could be very greatly extended, that there are certain contexts in 
which advertising as a whole is felt to be offensive, a feeling 
apparently accepted as justified by the advertisers themselves. 
These include religion, royalty, art, education, national glory, 
natural beauty, love and marriage, childbirth and childhood. 
It is not possible to find similar protests against advertising as a 
whole in such contexts as news programmes and programmes of 
light entertainment; in urban surroundings not marked by 
beauty or historic interest; in public transport or in places of 
popular entertainment. 

What is there in common between these contexts in which 
advertisements are found obnoxious - religion, royalty, art, 
education, national glory, natural beauty, love and marriage, 
childbirth, childhood? I suggest that what they have in 
common is that they are all regarded as numinous, that they 
are sacred beings and events as Professor Auden used the 
phrase in his inaugural lecture.* The function of such sacred 
beings and events is, he says, to rouse in us ‘a passion of awe’. 
Preferring less poetical and metaphysical language, I should say 
that certain objects, events and ideas are generally recognized 
as valuable because they trigger in us certain feelings that we 
value, those feelings that I. A. Richards calls life-enhancing. We 
all, as Professor Auden remarks, probably have ‘details peculiar 
to each’ in our ‘sacred landscapes’, but ‘all probably have much 
in common’. Religion, royalty, art, etc., are, I suggest, features 
of the sacred landscapes common to us all. I shall call them 
generically triggers, accepting their function as that of triggering 
life-enhancing feelings. It is not germane to my purpose to 
consider whether feelings triggered by, say, religion differ in 
fundamental ways from feelings triggered by, say, nature; for 
my purpose what is relevant is that both feelings are accepted 
as life-enhancing and therefore valuable. 

It is, then, in trigger contexts that advertisements are agreed 
to be obnoxious. Why should this be so? 

It would be very easy to demonstrate at almost infinite 
length that there are certain objects, events and ideas which are 
felt to inhibit the beneficial feelings we normally expect to be 
aroused by contect with triggers. Broadly we can identify these 
* Making, Knowing and Judging. Clarendon Press. 1956. 
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— let us call them anti-triggers — as being objects, events and 
ideas charged with associations of contemporary commercial 
and social life - the presence of people, the hubbub of cities, 
reminders of competitive social values, etc. These anti-triggers 
are not felt to be offensive per se; they become so when they 
impinge on triggers. A very few examples must suffice: 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, in the Swiss mountains, wrote in 
his Journal on July 25th, 1868, ‘ — then the cold feet, the 
spectacles, the talk and the lunching come in. Even with a 
companion, ecstasy is almost banished; you want to be alone 
to feel that, and leisure — all pressure taken off.’ 


There are many disfigurements to this Lake — not in the way 
of land or water. No; the two views we had of it are of the most 
noble tenderness — they can never fade away — they make one 
forget the divisions of life; age, youth, poverty and riches; and 
refine one’s sensual vision into a sort of north star which can 
never cease to be open lidded and stedfast (sic) over the 
wonders of the great Power. The disfigurement I mean is the 
miasma of London. I do suppose it contaminated with bucks 
and soldiers, and women of fashion — and hatband ignorance. 
(Letter from Keats at Bowness, quoted by Dorothy Hewlett in 
A Life of John Keats, New York, 1950, p. 194.) 


In the above examples Hopkins and Keats explain what are the 
feelings they feel are inhibited by the presence of the anti- 
triggers. In the next example, which is taken from the Archi- 
tectural Review’s special number, ‘Outrage’ (June 1955), it is 
taken for granted that the reader will know why the items 
anathematized are felt tc profane the wild countryside: 


— how wild is it, how far from a town? Is the official policy to 
preserve it entirely, or have a nibble of industry here and a 
nibble of housing there? 

— when you stand and listen, how many unnatural sounds 
do you hear? A train? A car? 

— do you ever feel civilization is a long way off? 

— is it being ‘opened up’ for tourists or are they coming on 
the landscape’s own terms? Is everything made easy for the 
tepid majority — hotels, cafés, motorways — or are the facilities 
kept simple for those prepared to walk their way around ? 


But among the many anti-triggers whose existence could 
easily be established, the only one that concerns us at present is 
commerce, recognized as such at least since Jesus provided the 
prototypical example of outrage at the instrusion of the profane 
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on the sacred by driving from the Temple the money-changers 
and the sellers of doves. Of commerce to-day advertising is the 
most potent and pervasive symbol. Advertising is inescapably, 
ineluctably an anti-trigger. 

It is, then, because advertising is an anti-trigger, because its 
presence inhibits the release of those life-enhancing feelings we 
normally expect from contact with triggers, that in trigger- 
contexts advertising is felt to be obnoxious, a hateful instrusion 
on the sacred of the profane. I am not concerned here to suggest 
reasons why it is that certain objects, events and ideas should 
provoke life-enhancing feelings, others inhibit them, only to 
demonstrate that this is so, to provide names for what is felt as 
beneficial and what is felt as detrimental, and to identify with 
the former the contexts in which advertising is felt to be offen- 
sive* and, as a manifestation of the latter, advertising as a whole. 

But, as I have already said, anti-triggers are not obnoxious 
per se, only when in trigger-contexts. And it would seem to 
follow that what we ask of advertisers is that they should accept 
their position as one that is commendable only in a non-trigger 
context, that their place should be the market-place, their 
function to offer enhancement of life only in terms of contem- 
porary social values. It seems unfair and unfortunate for them 
that even where they do so confine themselves, they still affront 
trigger-images in the minds of certain people: 


The great bulk of advertising is culturally repulsive to any- 
one with any developed sensitivity . . . By presenting the 
intellectual with a more or less true image of the popular 
culture, advertising earns his enmity and calumny. It hits him 
where it hurts most: in his politically liberal and socially 
generous outlook.+ 


A necessary and important trigger-image for many people, 
particularly, as Mr Mayer suggests, for intellectuals and especi- 
ally, I would add, for those of the left, is that of the people as 
citizens not of the contemporary community but of one or other 
chosen Utopia — the City of God, the Socialist State, what you 
will. Of all such Utopias it is characteristic that, as a result of a 


* It is easy to establish the class of objects, events and ideas which I have 
called triggers by other means than by showing that these are the contexts 
in which advertising is felt to be offensive. Though this would strengthen 
my present case, space forbids it. I hope later to do so elsewhere. 


+ From Madison Avenue, by Martin Mayer. Bodley Head, 1958, p. 298. 
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change of heart or of human nature, social competitiveness has 
atrophied, money is regarded as irrelevant and the desire for 
material possessions is set at nought. Since advertisements must, 
of their nature, persuade people to take delight in material 
possessions and project social competition as a proper spur to 
action, they must indeed be repulsive to those who see the masses 
as potential inhabitants of Utopia. More, since it is also needful 
to believe that these potential inhabitants must love the highest 
when they see it, it is distressing to Utopiamongers to see what 
is believed to be a natural appetite for the highest cloyed with 
corrupted food which so chokes the channels of communication 
that no other can pass, with matter as ‘culturally repulsive’ as 
bad English, faulty logic and ugly illustrations must necessarily 
be. 

This is, however, a special objection and one that the adver- 
tisers could hardly be blamed for rejecting, particularly when 
those of their detractors who see the masses as potential in- 
habitants of a non-materialistically-minded Utopia are usually 
committed to a political policy of material betterment for the 
masses. But the advertisers would themselves find it intolerable 
to be confined to the market-place. For one thing they can see 
that triggers offer certain attractions to customers. For another, 
they themselves want to be accepted as belonging to the trigger 
side of life, as creative men delivering not only the goods but the 
Goods. Consequently, while evacuating without argument 
positions of close proximity to genuine triggers, they make 
strenuous efforts to associate themselves with triggers by less 
direct means, and these efforts are extremely interesting, the 
more so because they are, I believe, largely undertaken without 
conscious realization of what is being attempted. They consist 
of various methods of trying to raise the status of advertise- 
ments (and of the advertisers and of the goods advertised) in 
relation to triggers, and I shall give examples of some of these 
methods, providing them with names which will, I hope, be 
helpful in distinguishing them. 

1. Trigger Elimination : This is seldom deliberately used, since 
it is a double-edged weapon, liable, when perceived, to give 
offence. A few years ago Firestone Tyres showed a drawing of 
the countryside almost blotted out by a poster advertising Fire- 
stone Tyres. The advertisers’ own trade papers pointed out the 
inexpediency of this, and the advertisement soon disappeared. 
A more recent example shows a Goya hanging on the wall and 
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a gentleman with his back to the Goya holding a glass of 
Harvey’s sherry; the copy begins: 


The gentleman has no eyes for the painted lady? Only for 
the lady’s national drink. 


Trigger elimination of a more subtle kind is, however, inevit- 
ably taking place on commercial television. Since advertise- 
ments are felt to be obnoxious in trigger-contexts and since the 
aim of commercial television is to gain revenue for advertisers, 
it follows that the programmes put on are seldom likely to be 
those in whose proximity advertising seems obnoxious, i.e. 
programmes of artistic or intellectual value. 

2. Trigger Assimilation: This is the most common of all the 
advertisers’ devices to gain the prestige normally accorded to 
triggers. It consists of placing the product in a trigger-context 
in such a way that by association the product will be accepted 
as a trigger. A simple recent example showed a photograph of a 
rose, its petals sparkling with dew, and beside it a roll of 
lavatory-paper; more than the quality of softness was to be 
taken as inhering in both. A more subtle form was recently 
attempted by a brand of whisky. The painter Michael Ayrton 
was quoted as saying: 


I suppose a bottle plays a larger part in still-life painting 
than any other single object. . . . I can see that this new bottle 
will add to the pleasure of drinking Stand Fast and I can also 
feel that it will. After all, the senses are linked. The sight of the 
bottle pleases the painter in me, and its feel appeals to the 
sculptor in me. Now one will enjoy this superb whisky even 
before drinking it. 


My favourite example of this method I have already quoted 
in this journal, but it is so apt I must be allowed it again. In the 
unmistakeable trigger contexts of sexual love, motherhood, 
mystical experience and creative work, the product is slipped in: 


How can a lover describe his beloved? How may a mystic 
communicate his vision? How does a mother describe her 
child? We are faced with the same inadequacy of language 
when we try to tell you of the superlative qualities of the 
Citroén D.S.19 . . . you'll have no words, no, not one simple 
word to express your bubbling delight. It’s beyond praise 
because praise, spoken, sung or exquisitely rhymed, can only 
present a pale shadow of the magic of a car that takes you... 
ten years into the future. 
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Notice the claim of ineffability, usual in mystical experience, 
and also how the usual mystical claim of a timeless feeling is 
translated into the more practical ‘ten years into the future’. 

The prefacing noble quotation is another form of this device: 
Plato, Bacon, Milton said this and the product is the kind of 
thing they meant. Very rarely in England but quite often 
abroad assimilation with religion is attempted. In the following 
example, the illustration is drawn as a stained-glass window, 
showing three knights kneeling in vigil, crosses on their 
shoulders: 


Premi¢re Communion — Un communicant est toujours 
ravi d’avoir ‘son’ réveil. I] l’est encore plus si c’est une pendu- 
lette de classe et de qualité, une vrai jaz. 


Readers will readily find for themselves examples of trigger- 
assimilation with all items on the list of triggers I earlier gave. 
The most common focus is, however, nature, and from a multi- 
tude of possible examples I take one from the New Yorker. The 
illustration is a colour-photograph of the sun-dappled branch of 
a tree with a bottle of whisky standing on it: 


. a sun-daubed woodland, a pastoral meadow of swaying 
grass, a wind-washed azure sky. Nature’s bounty also endows 
the goodness of Johnny Walker Scotch Whisky. Pure, delect- 
able peat-water that flows from the highlands, the rich 
bouquet of peat smoke, the fragrance of the Scottish malt - 
these are the gifts bestowed on the world’s favourite Scotch 
Whisky. 


3. Trigger Aspiration. This is a comparatively rare form. It aims 
at suggesting that by means of the advertised product the buyer 
may encounter triggers and the experiences they bring. It is 
difficult to isolate in pure form because honorific gains are 
almost always confused with spiritual ones. Your child, uncon- 
stipated, may get to grammar school, but the advantages are as 
likely to be expressed in terms of social prestige as of the life- 
enhancing benefits of education. To learn to play the piano is as 
likely to bring admiration to onlookers’ eyes as creative satis- 
factions to the player. Perhaps the purest example is one that 
Vance Pickard provides: 


One of the real appeals of life insurance to a man. . . is that 
it assures the buyer of ‘the prospect of immortality through 
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the perpetuation of his influence, for it is not the fact of his 

own physical death that is inconceivable; it is the prospect of 

his obliteration.’ . . . He proposed that in picturing the security 
and unity of the surviving family, the ‘living personality’ of 
the breadwinner should always be present by picture or 

implication. * 

4. Trigger Enhancement. This, again, is rare. It consists in the 
suggestion that for full enjoyment of the trigger an advertised 
product must be present as well. Thus to an illustration of two 
motor cars passing Stonehenge was affixed the question, ‘Which 
driver has the better time on Salisbury Plain?’ explaining that 
it was the driver who had the car radio. Similarly, vicars used 
to find their meditations aided by Three Nuns tobacco, and 
empire-builders had untrodden tracks eased by Lotus Veld- 
shoen shoes. 

- 5. Trigger Association. This can easily be confused with trigger- 
assimilation, but it is a different form, although the two may be 
associated as they are in the Michael Ayrton advertisement 
above. In this form the product, because it has been associated 
with trigger-conditions, has had some numinosity rubbed off 
it. If, for instance, it-is known that a brand of biscuits has been 
up Everest (triggers: mountains and heroes), a numinous 
quality is supposed thereafter to inhere in the biscuits. The 
Royal Warrant serves a similar purpose and so, supposedly, do 
many of the endorsements by folk-heroes; but these often fail 
because people willing to endorse products thereby lose in 
trigger-quality. There have been attempts to remedy this by 
dragging, say, Einstein somehow into the advertisement. 

6. Trigger Surrogates. The advertised product or the advertise- 
ment itself purports to be a trigger. This device is used in the 
Harvey’s sherry advertisement mentioned above, where not 
only is the Goya rejected as not worth attention, but the epithet 
‘masterpiece’ is later transferred to the sherry. We find this 
device in all those advertisements where the product is repre- 
sented as the object and donor of sexual love, in which you are 
to fall in love with the product which gives caresses, evokes 
rapturous feelings, etc. Another form with the advertisement it- 
self as surrogate trigger is the poster site surrounded by trellis, 
planted out with stunted shrubs or bedding plants, and standing 
for garden. Another example that Londoners will remember is 
the Yardley advertisement that stood in the courtyard of St 


* From the Hidden Persuaders, Longmans, 1957, pp. 82-3. 
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James’s Church, Piccadilly, and helped to pay for its re- 
building, obviously in such a context something that could be 
taken for a trigger was called for, and Yardley provided a three- 
dimensional bunch of outsize shiny flowers. 

This practice must not, however, be confused with 

7. The Advertiser as Donor. Here the advertisement does not 
pretend to be a trigger, as above. Instead, a bit of real trigger is 
given to the public. The best-known examples are those Shell 
advertisements which offer simple uncorrupted information 
about the countryside or the seashore with advertising copy 
reduced to a minimum. 

The advertiser as donor is, however, best seen when the pro- 
offered trigger is presented not overtly as advertisement but as 
gift. Thus Olivetti this Christmas sent out a calendar with a 
page for each month of the year. Each page carried a beautifully 
reproduced detail from a Piero della Francesca mural, a daily 
calendar for the month and the words ‘Olivetti — Europe’s 
largest manufacturer of office machines’ with a list of cities in 
which, presumably, Olivetti has agencies. 

This seems to be a somewhat tactless example in that re- 
minders of time are inappropriate in relation to triggers sup- 
posed to evoke timeless feelings while the commercial intention 
is too obtrusively displayed, too close to a real trigger. But 
more tactfully done, the advertiser as donor is, I think, a device 
largely successful in achieving the desired end of raising the 
advertisers’ status in relation to the trigger world. The important 
thing about the gifts is that they should be intended to evoke not 
sales but Goodwill, an emotion also evoked — though rather to all 
men than to single advertisers — by triggers. Goodwill, which 
costs rather than brings in money (albeit the contemporary loser 
isthe state rather than the advertiser) is to some extent freed from 
anti-trigger connotations. More, the trigger world is chronically 
so short of money that to accept drama from meat extracts, 
medicine from motor cars, can be seen in an historic context as 
a proper marriage between Art or Science and Commerce. It is, 
after all, a long-standing privilege of men successful in com- 
merce that having made their piles they should be allowed to 
save their souls by patronage of the trigger world. We are all 
going to Heaven, and Shell, Guinness and Oxo are of the 
company. 














That’s a Surrey Sunset .. . 


Culture and Mr Betjeman 


Bernard Bergonzi 


appropriate time. The cultural temper of these post-war 

years is decidedly insular, no matter how much the 
masses may be taking to foreign travel. Our true Penelope is 
George Eliot, and more recent patron saints include such sturdy 
native products as Lawrence, Orwell and Leavis, and, perhaps, 
Mr Amis, who has observed, ‘nobody wants any more poems 
about . . . foreign cities’. So Mr Betjeman, who celebrates 
Pinner or Ruislip, rather than the decaying splendours of Pisa 
or Ravenna, appears as a thoroughly up to date figure. Mr 
Eliot or Mr Pound seem, in comparison, somewhat archaic. 
Mr Betjeman, too, has turned his back on free verse and sym- 
bolist allusiveness, and writes in verse forms that might have 
been used by a number of Victorian poets (and most of them 
were). His subject is, quite simply, Culture; not in the high- 
brow or aristocratic sense, but rather in the homely democratic 
sense implied by Mr Raymond Williams when he claims that 
‘Culture is Ordinary’, the whole way of life of a community, or 
the common elements in our experience. So Mr Betjeman’s sea- 
side golf links, Kia-ora bottles, Metropolitan line trains, re- 
stored parish churches, tennis clubs, and children’s parties, are 
all cultural objects, all partial reflectors of our English way of 
life. Contemplating them, we contemplate essential elements in 
our own experience; the delight inherent in Mr Betjeman’s 
poetry is the delight of recognition. Here, at least, is the myth, 
and it is quite sufficient to account for his present immense 
popularity. 

Yet despite all the acclaim, the inclusion in various Top 
Persons’ ‘books of the year’, the good word from Princess 
Margaret and the Home Service reading on Boxing Night, 
certain doubts, unhappily, persist. The image of Mr Betjeman 
as a good-hearted celebrant of the English Way, a kind of 
* John Murray, 15s. 


Mi: BETJEMAN’S Collected Poems* have come out at an 
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poetic Orwell, minus the politics and the rancour seems, if any- 
thing, too simple. For reading through the Collected Poems has 
reinforced my existing impression that Mr Betjeman is a com- 
plex and ambiguous figure. There is no doubt, of course, that 
he is a poet, and at his best a very good one. The moving and 
admirable poem on the death of King George V, for instance, 
takes an assemblage of ‘cultural’ bric-a-brac and makes a unity 
out of them which does somehow focus the concern of a whole 
society. Again, “Love in a Valley’, with its combined richness 
and precision of imagery, its delicate blend of sadness and irony, 
succeeds very well: 


Fling wide the curtains! — that’s a Surrey sunset! 
Low down the line sings the Addiscombe train, 
Leaded are the windows lozenging the crimson, 
Drained dark the pines in resin-scented rain. 
Portable Lieutenant! they carry you to China 
And me to lonely shopping in a brilliant arcade: 
Firm hand, fond hand, switch the giddy engine! 
So for us a last time is bright light made. 


And some of his best poetry comes when the verse is ostensibly 
at its lightest. As in ‘Sun and Fun’, where the accuracy of 
observation, the horror of what is observed, and the light- 
hearted manner, combine in a significance which is ultimately 
moral : 


I walked into the night-club in the morning, 
There was kummel on the handle of the door, 
The ashtrays were unemptied, 
The cleaning unattempted, 
And a squashed tomato sandwich on the floor. 


Betjeman’s strength, in fact, lies in a superb ear for what Lionel 
Trilling, in a memorable phrase, has called ‘a culture’s hum 
and buzz of implication’, and in his best work this is conveyed 
with a fine and delicate sense of verbal nuance. But these posi- 
tive qualities run to seed only too easily, for Betjeman was 
playing the U-Non-U game years before it was formulated. For 
example, ‘How to Get on in Society’ is an exercise in the use of 
‘wrong words’ : 


Phone for the fish-knives, Norman, 

As Cook is a little unnerved; 
You kiddies have crumpled the serviettes 
And I must have things daintily served. 
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Here the feeling for social fact and the verbal finesse are deplor- 
ably coarsened or even, perhaps, caricatured. The poem’s 
principal value might be as an exercise for intelligent foreigners, 
to test their knowledge of the stranger implications of English 
speech; they would be very good indeed if they could place 
all the references (‘are the requisites all in the toilet?’, ‘Is 
trifle sufficient for sweet ?’). Would they, for instance, guess that 
there is something wrong with people who have names like 
Norman or (to judge from another poem) Barry or Shirley? 

Betjeman’s sense of social fact is his principal strength, but it 
leads directly to his major weakness, which is best described as 
a lack of intellectual grasp or conviction. This is by no means 
essential equipment for a poet, but the lack of it in Betjeman 
means that his satirical impulses are directed only by a sense 
of social — or cultural — habit. In a way his imagination is too 
concrete, for he is apt to be guided in his valuations only by 
what he already knows very well. This leads to his rule-of- 
thumb snobbery and a curious uncertainty of attitude when 
faced with an unfamilar situation. And since by the nature of 
the world we inhabit such unfamiliar situations are apt to occur 
increasingly often, the poet’s stance becomes more and more 
shifty and ambiguous. It is, of course, true that Betjeman is a 
believing and practising Anglican. Yet the Erastianism of the 
English Church, its intimate identification with and even sub- 
mersion in existing social and cultural patterns, is reflected 
microcosmically in Betjeman’s religious poems. Though he 
believes in the Real Presence, the Eucharist seems to engage his 
poetic attention and affections on much the same level as do the 
ecclesiastical architecture and church furnishings to which he 
is so addicted: 


Great red church of my parents, cruciform crossing they 
knew — 
Over these same encaustics they and their parents trod 
Bound through a red-brick transept for a once familiar pew 
Where the organ set them singing and the sermon let them 
nod 
And up this coloured brickwork the same long shadows grew 
As these in the stencilled chancel where I kneel in the 
presence of God. 
Wonder beyond Time’s wonders, that Bread so white and 
small 
Veiled in golden curtains, too mighty for man to see, 
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Is the Power which sends the shadows up this polychrome 
wall, 
Is God who created the present, the chain-smoking millions 
and me; 
Beyond the throb of the engines is the throbbing heart of all - 
Christ, at this Highbury altar, I offer myself to Thee. 


In these final stanzas from ‘St Saviour’s, Aberdeen Park’, one 
sees that Betjeman’s devotion to ‘that Bread so white and small’ 
is part of a larger complex of attitudes which includes filial piety 
and his affection for the ‘great red church of my parents’. This 
is in no way to impugn the sincerity of Betjeman’s religious 
convictions, but it does, I think, suggest that they don’t assert 
any very clear intellectual dominance over his other attitudes. 
Mr Betjeman’s God is not transcendent, but culturally imman- 
ent; an integral part of the Anglican — and English — tradition. 
In poetic terms, his religion works as a kind of totemism, with a 
variety of non-religious accretions. The reference, too, to the 
‘chain-smoking millions and me’, coming where it does in the 
poem, suggests that even in the presence of his God the poet is 
unable to feel secure without consciously assuring himself of 
his separation from the mass of infidels outside. 

This kind of uneasiness has, I think, had an increasingly 
unhappy influence on his poetry. In his earliest work he was a 
satirist of considerable powers, as in “The Wykehamist’ or “The 
‘Varsity Students’ Rag’. But in the later satire, admittedly 
directed at bigger targets, Betjeman seems to lose his sense of 
social realities and the attack becomes correspondingly un- 
focused, as is apparent in the following poem, ‘Huxley Hall’: 


In the Garden City Café with its murals on the wall 
Before a talk on ‘Sex and Civics’ I meditated on the Fall. 


Deep depression settled on me under that electric glare 
While outside the lightsome poplars flanked the rose-beds in 
the square. 


While outside the carefree children sported in the summer 
haze 
And released their inhibitions in a hundred different ways. 


She who eats her greasy crumpets snugly in the inglenook 
Of some birch-enshrouded homestead, dropping butter on her 
book, 
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Can she know the deep depression of this bright, hygienic 
hell ? 


And her husband, stout free-thinker, can he share in it as 
well? 


Not the folk-museum’s charting of man’s Progress out of 
slime 


Can release me from the painful seeming accident of Time. 


Barry smashes Shirley’s dolly, Shirley’s eyes are crossed with 
hate, 


Comrades plot a Comrade’s downfall ‘in the interests of the 
State.’ 


Not my vegetarian dinner, not my lime-juice minus gin, 
Quite can drown a faint conviction that we may be born in 
sin. 


This is unsatisfactory, not because it manifests doubts about 
progress and a distaste for the workers (as good a poetic attitude 
as any other), but because the poem suggests no very good rea- 
son for the attitudes it adopts. Its most precise feeling is a kind 
of generalized disgust, though nothing so respectable as a 
metaphysical anguish, and, so far as one can see, without any 
specific object, for it is impossible to be sure what precise aspect 
of our society ‘Huxley Hall’ is supposed to represent. The 
targets it offers are too many and various for much point to be 
made. And the theological hint in the last line, ‘a faint con- 
viction that we may be born in sin’ is counterbalanced by the 
minor irritation in the preceding line with a ‘vegetarian dinner’ 


eee 


and a ‘lime-juice minus gin’. It is neither good satire, good | 
light verse, nor good poetry. Lord Birkenhead, in his inept and | 
unnecessary introduction to this volume, admits that Betjeman’s 


satire is defective, but claims this is ‘because he is lacking in the | 


cruelty and spite that are inseparable from that art’. It seems 
to me, rather, that Betjeman fails as a satirist because he has 
no very clear convictions from which to direct his attacks. 


Sometimes, though not as often as one would like, he is able to 


project ironically his own uncertainties on to his characters; he 


does this in “The Old Liberals’, one of the best of his later | 


poems, which contents itself with delicately posing a question, 
and does not attempt an answer. 

Betjeman’s basic weakness lies, in fact, in his arbitrary 
attempt to criticize the values of Subtopia by those of Suburbia, 
giving these terms the widest possible meaning; in Betjeman’s 
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own work they stand for, respectively, aspects of society with 
which he is not familiar and those with which he is. What he 
forgets is that the differences between these two worlds, con- 
sidered in a wider historical and cultural context than he allows 
himself, are much smaller than he imagines. To-day’s Sub- 
topians may easily be to-morrow’s Suburbans. It is one thing 
to complain that 
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Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned, 


if one is writing with the aristocratic standards of a Yeats, and 
quite another to make a similar complaint if one’s own cultural 
heroes are vulgarians like the Pooters (see, for instance, 
‘Thoughts on The Diary of a Nobody’). Hence, I think, the failure 
of such poems as ‘Huxley Hall’. Indeed, I am convinced that 
Mr Betjeman, as well as being a skilful parodist of other people’s 
verse, is also, on a deeper and perhaps less conscious level, a 
parodist of the attitudes of other and greater poets. Eliot and 
Pound and Yeats have all in their different ways sought a 
cultural continuity with past civilizations and their major 
monuments. The approach of these poets, as I have suggested, 
is now unfashionable, and seems to smack of an unhealthy 
cosmopolitanism. So, true to our times, Mr Betjeman celebrates 
a native — and largely suburban — tradition in much the same 
tone; instead of Yeats’s Byzantium or Pound’s Provence, he writes 
of Margate and Middlesex, and his architectural touchstones 
are not St Trophime or San Vitale, but St Saviour’s, Highbury, 
or Baker Street Station Buffet. Mr Betjeman has been about this 
parodic business, both in prose and verse, for a good many years 
now, and one does, in a way, admire him for keeping it up so 
well. But sooner or later one has to ask: is it all an enormous joke 
or not? If it is, then it is liable to degenerate into a fixed and 
unfunny pose, and if, by some chance, it is not, then one can only 
regret the association of so much cleverness with so little real 
intelligence. 

But fortunately there is more to Betjeman’s poetry than this 
elaborate and doubtful traditionalism. By many readers he is 
most admired for his love-poems, where an individual eroticism 
mingles with acute social observation. Here the moral concern 
which is apparent in ‘Sun and Fun’ and is dissipated into irrele- 
vant feelings in ‘Huxley Hall’ operates successfully. The 
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dominant emotion is not romantic love, nor passion, but, quite 
simply, lust, in an archaic and almost medieval sense, where an 
intense physical desire and an equally intense guilt are com- 
bined in the same emotion. One sees it most clearly in that fine 
and funny and disturbing poem, ‘Senex’: 


Oh whip the dogs away, my Lord, 

They make me ill with lust. 
Bend bare knees down to pray, my Lord, 
Teach sulky lips to say, my Lord, 

That flaxen hair is dust. 


Whatever the predilections of the poet — or, rather, his Pru- 
frockian persona — it is his sense of guilt that turn his muscular 
athletic girls into vampires, for they have to play the role both 
of lover and executioner: 


She cast her blazing eyes on me 
And plucked a licorice leaf; 
I was her captive slave and she 
My red-haired robber chief. 
Oh love! for love I could not speak, 
It left me winded, wilting, weak 
And held in brown arms strong and bare 
And wound with flaming ropes of hair. 


The reader’s embarrassment and even repugnance are an 
integral part of the poetic intention, for he thereby participates 
in the poet’s own sense of torment. It is in these poems, where 
the range is restricted and a personal emotion is wholly appro- 
priate, that Betjeman most often succeeds, I feel. Perhaps the 
finest, and most unambiguously beautiful, is ‘Youth and Age 
on Beaulieu River, Hants’, where potentially erotic feelings 
about a young girl sailing her boat are sublimated into the 
admiration and regret and loneliness of an older woman watch- 
ing her from the shore. 


Evening light will bring the water, 
Day-long sun will burst the bud, 

Clemency, the General’s daughter, 
Will return upon the flood. 

But the older woman only 

Knows the ebb-tide leaves her lonely 
With the shining fields of mud. 


Equally successful, for the most part, are those even more 
personal poems that look back to the poet’s childhood or for- 
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ward to his death. One of the best, and most recent, is ‘N.W.5 
& N.6’, where a memory of childhood is recaptured with almost 
Proustian exactness, with memory sifting ‘Lillies from lily-like 
electric lights and Irish stew smells from the smell of prams’; the 
poet tells how a nursery-maid — ‘sadist and puritan as now I see’ 
~ first instilled into him a fear of eternity: ‘I caught her terror. 
I have it still’. It is a powerful poem. Betjeman, in fact, writes 
better poetry when he is expressing the negative aspects of his 
religious beliefs, the doubt or near-despair, than when he is 
attempting to be positive. In this context, one may mention 
‘Before the Anaesthetic’ and “The Cottage Hospital’. In another 
recent and very personal poem, ‘Pershore Station’, Betjeman 
expresses a mood of unusually intense remorse and guilt; the 
lush and heavy movement of the verse effectively contrasts with 
the inner disturbance: 


One word would have made her love me, one word would 
have made her turn 

But the word I never murmured and now I am left to burn. 

Evesham, Oxford and London. The carriage is new and smart. 

I am cushioned and soft and heated with a deadweight in my 
heart. 


Betjeman is a challenging and difficult poet, even though 
much of what he writes can be classed as light verse; and his 
admirers do him no great service by presenting him merely as a 
simple and straightforward singer of the good things of English 
life. It is often hard to decide how a poem of his should be read, 
which of the several possible dominant tones is the correct one. 
And to this extent he can be very puzzling. The ambiguity, as I 
have implied, is a result of the somewhat erratic operations of 
his social perceptions; proceeding by a series of ‘hunches’, he 
tends to know what he likes and what he doesn’t like, rather 
than why in either case. So he can be alternately shrewd and 
silly and false, sometimes all in the same poem. Where some- 
thing in the nature of an informed and positive judgement is 
required — as when facing the kind of world that has grown up 
in the last twenty years — he tends to fall down rather badly. He 
is a poseur without being insincere, a nostalgic suburban elabo- 
rately mimicking an aristocratic regret for a vanished past. And 
where his idiosyncratic feelings and moral concerns can operate 
without him getting out of his social depth, he can write good 
poetry. 








Byron and Baudelaire 


Byron’s Farce with Language 


Paul West 


Leslie Marchand’s monumental three-volume biography 

has, one fondly hopes, entombed the surfeit. For it has 
been customary to regard Byron’s poetry as a useful and rather 
tedious index to his personality. His various and exotic persone 
have supplied biographers with sustaining images and 
extravagant postures. His satirical poems have received a nod 
of exemption, for they give least scope to imaginative 
biographers who, confronted with Lara, Manfred, the Childe, 
the Corsair and the other personae, can always justify their 
re-creations by adducing his inconsistency of character. 
Inconsistent he certainly was; by fits, turns and permutations, 
also sensitive, hard-boiled, shy, supercilious, indolent and 
industrious, eupeptic and morbid, gross and fastidious, 
quixotic and self-centred, romantic and unspiritual, feminine 
and brave, vindictive and generous — the catalogue evinces but 
cannot exhaust or explain him. It would, no doubt, be possible 
to list his predominant traits and to demonstrate that within 
the limits of each he was consistent in his own fashion. But such 
an exercise would be retrograde and possibly repetitive: it 
would turn attention once again to the Byronic agon, which is 
already over-documented, at the expense of a fresh approach, 
which is to look at the man for the sake of the writings. 

Such an approach seems to have begun already. Professor 
W. H. Auden, in an Oxford lecture, has drawn attention to 
the comic skill of Don Juan; Mr W. W. Robson has written on 
Byron’s seriousness and complex sincerity; and M. Robert 
Escarpit, in his two-volume study of ‘un tempérament littér- 
aire’, has studied the poems (over-studying the prosody, to my 
mind) within the scope of his contention that ‘poetry was never 
his whole existence’. 

It is significant that as soon as a critic looks sustainedly at the 
text, the obvious becomes prodigious: the effort to understand 


Te pageant of the bleeding heart has run dry, and Mr 
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or to paint vividly has so far obscured the simple facts that 
Byron was little given to sustained thought, preferring images 
that were visual or attitudes catalogued according to the 
pathetic fallacy. Byron had no philosophy, was no great social 
wit, and was not even essentially a writer. This is not to debunk 
Byron but to penetrate the mist of Byronism. Byron thought 
best when vindictive; his most impressive displays are those in 
which he grafts a grotesquely inappropriate item on to a 
revered growth: the crippled outsider devising malign pros- 
thetics to shock the literary bourgeois and their betters. 


I would to heaven that I were so much clay, 
As I am blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling — 
Because at least the past were pass’d away — 
And for the future — (but I write this reeling, 


The Hamlet-like mood is convincing, and then it is defiled 
with gusto. 


Having got drunk exceedingly to-day, 

So that I seem to stand upon the ceiling) 

I say — the future is a serious matter — 

And so — for God’s sake — hock and soda water! 


Reduce everything he ever wrote, and you will find an essential 
act of repulsion: either self-emptying into a persona, or a repudia- 
tion. He pushes away what he is; he repudiates even the persona 
of Don Juan. He has the insecure person’s fierce need of elimina- 
tion; he needs to feel unobliged to his subject-matter, his 
friends, his publisher, his mistresses, his house, his réle, his 
reputation. And yet, by a method approaching ‘double-think’, 
he seeks to eliminate this lust for elimination; and so he lands 
up with inappropriate impedimenta — the wrong woman, the 
wrong type of poem, the wrong reputation, the wrong stanza- 
form, and so on. His was a multiple nature, chameleonic and 
irresponsible. This is not to say that he cannot be found in a 
mood of single-mindedness, a denial of his changeability, a 
resolute act — all of which show now and then in his dealings 
over his daughters. Simply, his inconsistency amounted to a 
perpetual recombination of the same (or most of the same) 
elements. 

There were limits to his unpredictability. He is never to be 
found propounding a philosophical scheme. He is never the 
thorough classicist or the thorough romantic. But there is, in 
the life and in the legend of Byronism, plenty enough; enough, 
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in one person and one life, of other humans and their sup- 
pressed cravings to keep the rehashers busy for decades to 
come. What needs to be undertaken is a study of the literary 
implications of this much-quarried temperament. The person- 
ality, I suggest, pre-empts the style and the genre. Here was a 
sensitive man who for social and psychic reasons had to 
eliminate ties and sensibility. Only when he wrote farcically 
or confessionally was he a writer without reserve. And when he 
wrote confessionally he was eventually obliged to evoke 
Childe Harold. Even in Don Juan, he can be sincerely himself 
only when writing from the viewpoint of farce. For in farce, 
there is no considerateness, no sensitivity and no response. 
The personages are inhuman; they lack ‘presence’ — in its 
religious sense, and are not obliged in any way. And, in Byron’s 
writing, just as there is a farce of personages, there is — consum- 
mate in Don Juan — a farce of language. The serious poet at his 
dignified best or portentous worst is obliged to maintain a 
high seriousness, to ensure congruity and decorum. From all 
this, the farceur is exempt. So it is that Byron develops into the 
master of hyperbole and bathos, the verbal ostler yoking 
heterogeneous images by violence together, the arch reducer 
and inflater, the mutilator crassly misrelating by rhyme, the 
raper of decorum. 

Such a performer could assail with impunity; reputation he 
had lost but could disregard; ideas he handled laxly — his 
work testifies that epigrammatists have no monopoly of shallow 
thinking; 

A row of gentlemen along the streets 
Suspended, may illuminate mankind, 
As also bonfires made of country-seats ; 
But the old way is best for the purblind: 
The other looks like phosphorus on sheets, 
A sort of ignis fatuus to the mind, 
Which, though ’tis certain to perplex and frighten, 
Must burn more mildly ere it can enlighten. 


He aims at the maximum of maxim with the minimum of 
sincerity — a fraudulent, self-mocking sage. The pleasure we get 
from this is that of the combinations: they are unexpected and 
sudden. The astonishing thing is that the rhyme leads the 
sententiousness by the nose and yanks it into being. The rest 
is easy, for euphony and concinnity ensure for the content an 
attention it hardly merits as thought. But this is not deception: 
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to read Don Juan is to engage in a conspiracy against some 
putative bourgeoisie of the mind — those who think poetry 
should be sincere, edifying and craftly. Instead, we are to let 
the gustily confidential manner (‘a little quietly facetious upon 
everything’) bounce us into a disorganized hoax. Don Juan is 
the creation of the bored and sloppy puppeteer, but only in so 
far as people are concerned. After all, if you think life ridiculous, 
it matters little what aspect of it you select to prove your point. 
Into the bargain, Byron’s epigraph to the poem indicates, in 
addition to other things, that there will be no respecting of 
persons or even of facts: “Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by Saint 
Anne, and ginger shall be hot in the mouth, too!’ But the 
word-play of the poem is brilliant and ingenious: the poet 
works by denotation alone, thus ensuring a clash now and then 
of connotations: 


But first of little Leila we'll dispose; 

For like a day-dawn she was young and pure, 
Or like the old comparison of snows, 
Which are more pure than pleasant to be sure. 


His policy is clear: any ‘old comparison’ is to be upset, made to 
look silly. The aim is not the serious one of minting phrases for 
posterity to treasure. Rather, it is something more casual and 
ephemeral; disrespect for the solemnized verbal union and 
travesty of rhyming decorum. 


Her thoughts were theorems, her words a problem, 
As if she deem’d that mystery would ennoble ’em. 


It is the inaccuracy which is funny, with its echo of the slangy 
impropriety — ‘nobble ’em’. In order to secure that effect of 
stumbling invention and lapsing taste, the poet has to be a 
satirist, certainly; but more too. He owes no allegiances; and 
it has always seemed to me that the need to eliminate was 
fulfilled much more nearly to Byron’s satisfaction in his farce 
with literary language than in his hegira to the Continent. 
Writing, not without a sneer, the Childe Harold his public 
wanted, Byron served up cold the necessary fodder. He was 
well qualified to do it; and it helped him to become intimate 
with words without respecting them. (This is not the place for 
scabrous and perhaps exciting parallels.) Snubbed at Lady 
Jersey’s party, he took off and eventually took it out of the 
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literary etiquette of his despised contemporaries. The more 
repudiated he was, the more he needed to pass muster, and the 
more he had to resort to sour grapes. He is one of the most 
isolated figures in literature; he was lonely early on; and, late, 
he feared even to cherish the principle of elimination itself — for 
fear of being typed once again. The ironic disclaimers are 
ready built-in, in the same way as his need was. His style does 
not develop, does not improve between English Bards and Don 
Juan. He rejects unsuitable verse-forms as he goes, and singles 
out the ottava rima. But his only advance, other than that from 
imprudent to prudent choice, is from the compact to the sprawl- 
ing, from the portentous to the knack of making it look pre- 
posterous as he winks at the reader and disclaims deep interest 
in the whole thing anyway. All this, he suggests, is inanity fair. 

We do him no injustice, I suggest, if we formulate his com- 
pulsions in the following terms. Sensitive, he dissembled as he 
matured. Wishing to identify loneliness with independence, 
he turned into farce his legend and his sensitivity. He blunted 
all his responses, to people, style and ideas. He thus found 
himself perfectly equipped for literary farce — and yet able to 
preserve his paradoxical nature by the greatest commitment 
and response of all, in Greece. In a few words, he is elimination, 
farce and paradox. 

The need to eliminate suggests parallels with Hemingway, 
who himself sees life as a farce vitiated by sensitivity. The 
impulse towards farce as an absolute resembles Baudelaire’s 
cult of evil: Byron cares too little, Baudelaire too much; 
Byron’s farce is turbulent and extends to a skilful disrespect for 
words; Baudelaire’s evil is ordered and finicking. Yet both 
poets are led to the position of unfeeling — Byron by his experi- 
ments with words and adamant formula of depreciation, 
Baudelaire by his cult of the mineral and inanimate. Yet we 
must be careful here; Byron’s disregard for words is a special 
verbal skill — a superb sense of the incongruous betokening an 
equal sense of the opposite — while Baudelaire’s verse, for all 
its lapidary polish, presents both trouvaille and cliché, both 
the lovingly chiselled and the thoughtlessly taken over. 

From an examination and comparison of these two writers 
with Byron, it is possible to deduce something about the type of 
literary sophistication the three required — the sophistication 
of the inanimate; the inability to hope becoming the rage to 
efface. 
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There are few of Byron’s works which present a subtle and 
balanced attitude to life; The Two Foscari is one of the few. 
Usually he is out of touch with reality: in Childe Harold he 
either catalogues without responding or sets down feelings 
which flood the object contemplated. The romances are 
stereotyped and artificial, rather like first drafts for an Errol 
Flynn film-script — satisfactory in their kind but lacking 
convincingness. The Vision of Judgment is superb fun. Beppo is 
the idyll travestied by the new standard of irony. And Don 
juan, urbane and disconcerting to anyone but its author, is a 
patchwork of distorted sequences and repudiated values, a 
sustained hoot at the fossils of social piety. The other poems 
are melodramatic and over-simplified: 


His lip was silent, scarcely beat his heart, 

His eye alone proclaimed, ‘We will not part! 
Thy band may perish, or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to life, but not adieu to thee!’ 


It has taken Hemingway his full writing career to see his way 
to The Old Man and the Sea in which for the first time he can 
see any value in suffering. There is no need to recapitulate his 
own via negativa mitigated only by concocted mystiques of 
walking on snow or pine-needles, of fondling a well-oiled 
holster, of simple inarticulate love between doomed sensitives. 
It is the idyll preserving man from complete acidia — an idyll 
longed for with almost childish purity of hope. Byron is a 
similar case. 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick — sick; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late — so are we doubly curst. 


Few — none — find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 

Antipathies .. . 


The Big Two-Hearted River and the good fish have their 
Byronic counterparts: 


And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
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Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales . 


Byron’s narrative and reflective poems are packed with images 
of purgation and aspiration, yearnings to cleanse and outstrip. 
The civilized temperament, he seems to say, cannot bear very 
much reality, and must disburden itself by outpourings or by 
insulating itself: the Childe or the Dumb Ox. The outbursts 
in Hemingway are few, but produce a colossal effect of cloud- 
burst; his usual manner is the pregnant laconic with the 
sensitive reader doing all the work of inference. In this way the 
characters are exempted from rhetoric, and Hemingway 
himself from the needless formulation of a despair best left 
inchoate. 

The distinction to be made between the insulations of 
Hemingway and Byron is that the former suppresses feeling 
in a very obvious way: Byron derides it. 


*Tis said that their last parting was pathetic, 
As partings often are, or ought to be, 

And their presentiment was quite prophetic, 
That they should never more each other see, 

(A sort of morbid feeling, half poetic, 

Which I have known occur in two or three,) 

When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee 

He left his Adriatic Ariadne. 


Notice the variety of the derisory method. He opens with 
a slightly bored evocation of hearsay, capping the lack of 
sympathy with a pathetic alliteration (parting/pathetic) - a 
conspired accident immediately backed by the blasé sen- 
sentiousness of ‘As partings often are’. Sophistication means 
being (or seeming to be) familiar with everything. So, in this 
stanza, the alternatives become blasé remoteness from the 
trite or equally blasé chiding of the irregular: disdain or 
mockery. Follows another crass alliteration. The ‘pathetic/ 
prophetic’ rhyme is already plangent; the context grants it a 
polysyllabic idiocy worthy of Dickens. Then the fifth line is 
doleful lumps, constituting a trombone solemnity evocative of 
tap-room dirge or even Miss Nesta Fairfax, with her back to 
the fuliginous townscape, one hand on the antimacassar, 
sustaining the last drear vowel. . . . Then, jocularly insentient, 
‘Which I have known occur. . .’ evoking the pomposity that 
cannot survive the cloudy irony of ‘two or three’, he makes a 
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quick execution by the awkward route of ‘sad knee’ — house- 
maid’s, water on it, tears, incongruous posture — and leaves the 
image to flounder amidst a context of epic although pathetic 
association. 

At the far end of this scale are those war photographs of the 
smiling hanged, and at different points along it are the clown’s 
bulbous nose, The Three Stooges, Pantaloon, the midget 
wrestlers, the hairy woman, the distorting mirror and Peter the 
Great. It is easy to make the human ridiculous, and with vary- 
ing degrees of savagery. The professional discomfiters and de- 
spoilers who boast their devotion to reality are usually envious 
of what they attack. But nihilism can be equally well the atti- 
tude of the wholly disgusted and the wholly hopeless: Dadaism, 
Hemingway’s nada, Lear’s ‘Nothing will come of nothing’ and 
his ‘Never, never, never, never, never.’ It amounts to the philo- 
sophical hysteria of great wits approaching madness. The small 
planche de salut — say, a Clean Well Lighted Place or Byron’s 
independence in Italy — is usually sufficient to preserve the thin 
partition between saeva indignatio and madness. We may think 
of Swift’s child-language, Dowson’s infatuation, Gide’s Bach — 
of something to set our psychic watches by, something like the 
regular walking of Emmanuel Kant. The fiercer spirits need 
their anodynes especially if they have no fulcrum — unfixed in 
principles and place. Byron kept his balance by strict apathy, 
by not undergoing; or, to be more accurate, by managing in 
public a performance which depended on such apathy. Within 
the rakish nonchalance of Don Juan Byron goes through the 
motions of alienating himself from the usual human condition. 
Live! he will let his servants do that for him. 


Revenge in person’s certainly no virtue, 
But then ’tis not my fault, if others hurt you. 


And when he seems to care, to be for once enthusiastic and 
responsive, he is tantalizing or really up to something else. 


Her eye (I’m very fond of handsome eyes) 
Was large and dark. . . . 


That ostentatiously casual unbending apes the prodigies of 
confession: usually in this poem, Byron intends only to jeer and 
depreciate, to parade a witty insouciance or a crippling self-con- 
sciousness, 
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. . charms in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean, 
Her zone to Venus, or his bow to Cupid 
(But this last simile is trite and stupid). 


He shows himself only to be pointless or to vitiate. He uses the 
couplet in the ottava rima much in the manner of a ringmaster. 
He calls us to order. 


She sits upon his knee, and drinks his sighs, 
He hers, until they end in broken gasps; 

And thus they form a group that’s quite antique, 
Half naked, loving, natural and Greek. 


The type of sincere, spontaneous and primitive emotion that the 
characters in Hemingway’s The Killers dare not express because 
they fear to become involved, is the type that Byron mocks. 
Hemingway suppresses to commend; Byron expresses to disdain. 

And it is here that Byron seems near to Baudelaire. Here is 
M. Escarpit’s version of the self-conscious Byron. The poet his 
own voyeur, he ‘observes to find matter for meditation, meditates 
the better to observe, and, one may add, the better to observe 
himself meditating and observing’. This is the perfect Chinese 
box of Narcissism; and Baudelaire was very similar. He too 
could never forget himself. The sexual act entailed remaining a 
solitary, an onanist. One wore spiritual gloves at it. One went 
outside oneself and studied the act from the ceiling. Oneself - 
that was a thing, like other things; and other things were mere 
pretexts for self-scrutiny. This possessive solitude he shares with 
Byron. Both found themselves rejected; both chose solitude 
purposely so that it should not be inflicted by others. Both felt 
unique. Both, though appearing to live, love and participate, 
refused themselves to others. Their pride fed on itself. Their 
sensibility rejected the natural in all its forms, eschewed im- 
mediacy. Their problem was to intensify awareness of them- 
selves without the contrast of others. Compare 


Téte-a-téte sombre et limpide 
Qu’un coeur devenu son miroir! 
and 


Je suis la plaie et le couteau 
Et la victime et le bourreau. 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d 
Even by the sufferer. . . 
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I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me. . . 


Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 


Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to 
inflict or bear? 


But for both of them it was bound to fail. Baudelaire allowed 
himself to drift, Childe-like: ‘. . . what I feel is an immense dis- 
couragement, a sense of unbearable isolation. . . .’ But he had 
to have someone to offend. ‘When I’ve inspired universal horror 
and disgust, I shall have overcome solitude.’ Compare this with 
Byron’s ‘What I feel most growing upon me are laziness, and a 
disrelish more powerful than indifference.’ He wished ‘to lose 
(his) own wretched identity’: that is, he wanted to shed what 
others had made him, and to remake himself according to his 
own whim. As a pariah gossiped about by palazzo and gondo- 
lier alike, he possessed a social function: his oddity was nigh- 
institutional. He lived up to the legend of his Childe, and went 
further into a contemptuous uniqueness of the béte de luxe. As 
he went on, he seemed to live only for oblivions; he lapsed, 
drifted, confounded every confusion and yet remained capable 
of the final though grudging ascésis and that boisterous long 
poem. 

Why? We can only guess. He was acutely self-conscious but 
lacked self-knowledge. Pessimistic too, he was never thoroughly 
bitter. He was incapable of an absolute attitude, and his sense 
of the ridiculous never died. Perhaps, after leaving Mrs Leigh, 
he never really became involved again. Perhaps he used her, 
once he realized that she would remain unattainable, as an ex- 
cuse for a deep self-sufficiency undisturbed by whatever turmoil 
his life became. She came to symbolize his own state of unavail- 
ability: ‘that perfect and boundless attachment which bounds 
and binds me to you’; ‘mine for you is the union of all passions 
and of all affections . . .’; ‘whenever I love anything it is because 
it reminds me of you’. The time came when he no longer had 
to be ‘present’ to her, or to others, because he could delude him- 
self that his best was invested in her. 
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It is tempting to compare with the following: 


During my childhood there was a period when I loved you 
passionately . . . I was always living in you; you belonged to 
me alone. You were at once an idol and a friend. 


That is Baudelaire writing to Mme Aupick, the only person he 
ever loved; the person whose letters were manna and had often 
to be carried in his pocket for days until he was in a suitable 
frame of mind. She was, like Augusta Leigh, capricious, gullible 
and an opportunist. She was the Mother-Confessor in whose 
eyes Baudelaire had to redeem himself. She was the obverse of 
his nostalgie de la boue. About Augusta Leigh, too, there was 
something of the intimate idol. But the methods of self-defile- 
ment that Byron and Baudelaire adopted were quite different. 
Both had a spiritual prop that was nearly incestuous; but 
Baudelaire pursued an absolute of evil, Byron of immunity. 
Baudelaire’s pursuit was disciplined and scrupulous, Byron’s 
chaotic and careless. Baudelaire, yearning for an absolute atti- 
tude, invented an absolute life. Byron’s sense of humour de- 
stroyed his poses; Baudelaire never did anything as natural as to 
guffaw. Byron’s only universal attitude was contempt; Baude- 
laire had to take things seriously, and Byron could never do that 
for long. For excess, incest, pederasty, dandyism, narcissism, 
and for shaping in exile insentient personalities, they go together. 
Each aimed at making himself invulnerable, and each sought to 
keep the treasured image (Mme Aupick, Mrs Leigh) undefiled 
by debauchery. Both had their share of bravado. But Baudelaire 
banned the natural, pored over and revised his manuscripts, 
worshipped order. Byron just submitted; yielded to the natural, 
ignored order and even affected an ostentatious carelessness, 
Baudelaire’s dandyism was a religion, Byron’s a fad and an in- 
dulgence. For Baudelaire the poet was priest, for Byron a mere 
practitioner. 

The fact is that Byron was overendowed where Baudelaire 
had too little. Byron’s poetry was lava, not mosaic — as hearty as 
arty. He was a man of the world; Baudelaire made his own 
world. Byron’s vice was that of the sophisticate: over-familiarity 
with everything. Baudelaire’s was to see everything as a child 
might. Byron submitted; Baudelaire refused. So Byron could 
disdain where Baudelaire abolished. 

Beyond this point the comparison becomes unprofitable. We 
can see already how Byron was not self-conscious enough as an 
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artist to need the absolute of Baudelaire, and how Baudelaire 
resented the gratuitous in art. Baudelaire’s art was his social 
class; Byron, never quite déclassé, needed art less, lived in his art 
less, and so found himself easier to escape — ‘to lose my own 
wretched identity’. He could escape into writing; but Baude- 
laire, too familiar with himself, could hardly recognize himself 
in the abstract or in the glass. That is why he falsified his ap- 
pearance, in order to make something visible. 

The one thing Byron could isolate and protect was himself: 
this was the advantage of moving in society and of being en- 
meshed. Baudelaire never quite knew where he himself ended 
and others began; and so his protective gestures abolished 
where Byron’s fended off. 

This distinction emerges more vividly if we look at the second 
version of /’Jvrogne. The husband tries to make love to his wife 
in a deserted spot. She refuses him. Half-suspicious, he sends her 
down a lane at the end of which there is a well. In the darkness, 
‘if she escapes so much the better. If she falls in, it’s God who 
condemns her.’ Such witchcraft enables us to shelve responsi- 
bility: Baudelaire isn’t going to meddle. As far as he is con- 
cerned, the problem has to be abolished. It must not be solved 
by rape or murder. Compare this with Byron’s outburst after 
hearing that Sir Samuel Romilly had committed suicide. (Ro- 
milly had taken a retaining fee from Byron and had later acted 
in Lady Byron’s interest.) 


Sir Samuel Romilly has cut his throat for the loss of his wife. 
It is now nearly three years since he became, in the fact of his 
compact. . . the advocate of the measures and the Approver 
of the proceedings, which deprived me of mine... . . It was not 
in vain that I invoked Nemesis in the midnight of Rome from 
the awfullest of her ruins. . . 


What is he doing here? Certainly he is trying his rhetoric, play- 
ing at an infallible witchcraft after the event. Is there too, amid 
the bragging pose, a serious assertion that ipso facto his harmers 
condemn themselves? To lay too much emphasis on this squib 
would be unwise; but it is possible to see a parody here of his 
disaffection extending into magical invulnerability. He does not 
have to meddle, even to exact revenge! But where Baudelaire’s 
protagonist left well alone when he could have acted directly, 
Byron’s chance of action was as remote as his fancy was avid. 
To believe, even in jest, that such invocations work, you have 
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to have agile imagination as well as an enfeebled sense of human 
intercourse. Byron, of course, didn’t take it seriously; but he 
had only a single-minded response to the suicide — he responded 
only in so far as his loathing prompted. There is paranoia here, 
and spleen. Neither is in keeping with the gentlemanly rebukes 
to Polidori; but Byron did not have to be in his maddest phase 
in order to toy with fantasies like these. They accorded with his 
grandiose idea of his own uniqueness, and they suited admirably 
the requirements of his Don Juan period. 

In fact, he had lived much of his life in the spirit in which he 
wrote Don Juan: disaffected, escapist yet always mercurial 
enough to travesty the parboiled attitude. With, as Peter 
Quennell puts it, his emotional capital squandered, he con- 
tinued to enjoy watching and staging the gambles of others. 
These subjects were still worth turning a verse upon — turning 
with a veneer of toughness and knowledgeable importunacy. 


She thought to stab herself, but then she had 

The dagger close at hand, which made it awkward; 
For Eastern stays are little made to pad, 

So that a poniard pierces if ’tis stuck hard: 

She thought of killing Juan — but, poor lad! 
Though he deserved it well for being so backward, 
The cutting off his head was not the art 

Most likely to attain her aim — his heart. 


We must not confuse the exposure of foible with bitter feeling 
on the author’s part. Indeed, to attempt such exposure is to hold 
nihilism at bay; and Byron’s position in Don Juan is far subtler 
than despair. Unable to attain and exploit an absolute — of evil, 
purity, romance, melancholy — he found in farce, characteral 
and verbal, a form in which no aspect of the poem’s hetero- 
geneousness had to blend artistically with any other. He could 
get away with a mixture; he would ‘melo’ the drama. 

All his life, apart from such episodes as the speech in the 
Lords against the death penalty for the Nottingham frame- 
workers and the resolve to learn Armenian, he had been unable 
to integrate his personality in terms of a realizable ideal. Simi- 
larly, he had been unable to express his personality in full. He 
lacked roots, both social and literary. But in Don Juan he 
shovelled together in cavalier fashion all the elements within 
him. The gauche and stagey he castigated; he released with be- 
nign severity a matured disillusion; he exploited to the full his 
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gift for incongruity; he even brought off some moving lyrical 
passages; but most of all, he gave the poem the authentic 
rhythm of life, its suffocating detail and full extent. There is no 
philosophy, but plenty of philosophizing. The imagery of the 
poem is staggeringly original and wide-ranging. The stanza 
was just right, with the final couplet ever-ready to sabotage the 
preceding six lines. But this is not the place for an analysis of the 
style. What is important is to remember that the poem is ma- 
ture work; that the disillusion is not uncynical; that even if 
Byron is not making his own deepest feelings available, he lets 
his characters behave naturally. He himself appears only in his 
role of the slapdash impresario: 


I don’t much like describing people mad, 
For fear of seeming rather touched myself. . . 


And his main pleasure seems to be in the exquisite misalliance 
that was his farce with the literary language. His gesture of de- 
fiance was to conflict with an established order of conduct and 
style; he needed to conflict, and he put up a pretty convincing 
vindication of his methods. Here are two excerpts from his 
mordant Preface to Cantos VI-VIII of Don Juan: 


With regard to the objections which have been made on 
another score to the already published cantos of this poem, I 
shall content myself with two quotations from Voltaire: ‘La 
pudeur s’est enfuite des coeurs, et s’est refugiée sur les lévres.’ 
‘Plus les moeurs sont depravés, plus les expressions deviennent 
mesurées; on croit regagner en langage ce qu’on a perdu en 
vertu.’ 

This is the real fact, as applicable to the degraded and 
hypocritical mass which leavens the present English generation, 
and is the only answer they deserve. . . cant. . . is the crying 
sin of this double-dealing and false-speaking time of selfish 
spoilers, and — but enough for the present. 


He had not altered a great deal since the ‘caustic’ offered in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. He may spice with gibes, but 
he has clear standards in mind. The animus is more than per- 
sonal. And Don Juan, as Gifford said, was ‘the only sincere 
thing’ he had written. We might add: the poem in which he 
was sincere about the most, the poem in which nothing suc- 
ceeded like restless excess, in spite of the ‘negative and polemical 
working’ that Arnold deplored. 


Redbrick Revisited 


New University : 
G. S. Fraser 


means those not more than 131 years old) are a thing 

everybody talks about. In spite of that lively and mis- 
leading novel, Lucky Jim, and in spite of occasional bright 
symposia, like the Redbrick number of this periodical, they are 
not a thing, I feel, that most people see clearly in their setting. 
The college in Lucky Jim is modelled, physically, on the Univer- 
sity of Leicester; there is, in Leicester, that identical cemetery 
across the road from one side of the buildings, there are these 
schools at the back. Yet, after teaching in Leicester for a year, 
I have met nobody who at all resembles anyone in the novel. 
The nice and the nasty characters in Lucky Jim, Jim Dixon him- 
self and Professor Welch, for instance, have this in common, 
they are all show-offs. They dramatize, they exaggerate them- 
selves on every conceivable occasion. Now, to be a show-off, to 
act the part of oneself in the comedy version, is a London 
characteristic. Leicester is, I imagine, typical of the Midlands 
generally in that people do not do this. The local brand of 
humour depends on slow, flat understatement. The local code 
of manners is one of not thrusting yourself forward. The town 
is very prosperous, but people do not display their prosperity 
ostentatiously. It is full of clever people, but it would be thought 
vulgar of them to go around making epigrams. 

The kind of social and cultural pretentiousness pilloried in 
Professor Welch’s ménage could not, I feel, flourish in Leicester 
for a moment; it is a London, a Chelsea or a Hampstead 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the kind of cheerful, slap- 
happy semi-bohemiansim typified in Jim Dixon himself would 
not flourish for a moment either; I looked round for quite a long 
time for a colleague of the Jim type, to go out and drink pints 
with, and in the end I did not find him. The atmosphere of 
Leicester as a city is one of liberal Nonconformism, support for 
the Commonwealth in the Civil Wars, moderate Chartism and 
radicalism in Victorian days, a strong Labour movement (but 
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not a fiercely left-wing one) now; it is typical both that there 
is a long-established and very fine adult education tradition, and 
that the theatre has never flourished (“The three worst weeks in 
the year,’ they used to say in the profession, ‘Christmas week, 
Holy Week, and a week in Leicester’). It is typical also that 
there are very few buildings in the city that one looks at twice, 
but that the suburban gardens are beautiful in springtime, and 
that one finds nothing that, by the standards of the grimmer 
areas of London or of Glasgow, one would call a slum. The 
novelist who does convey this sedate, prosperous, deliberately 
muted atmosphere is William Cooper. 

Professor Jack Simmons, of the University’s History Depart- 
ment, has just brought out a book that both sets the history of 
the University College of Leicester (as it was till it received its 
charter as a university two years ago) in the setting of the history 
of other provincial universities and sets it, also, in the Midland 
atmosphere. In his last paragraph he notices a flavour in that 
atmosphere — but a flavour which must be set against an 
admirable solidity and sanity ~ of what he calls acridness and 
complacency. And he quotes a fine paragraph on Leicester by 
one of the city’s most distinguished sons, H. W. Nevinson: 


I was not born in Arcadia. The only praise that I ever heard 
visitors give to my local town of Leicester was that it was clean. 
They always said that, and they said no more. All that they 
could see was a collection of dull streets with little, red- 
brick, slated houses for the workers in the hosiery, elastic- 
web, and boot factories; a few old ruins, not very picturesque; 
a few old inns and churches; a Temperance Hall for dreary 
meetings; a pitiful museum of stuffed birds and Roman 


‘remains’; and an unusual number of Nonconformist 
Chapels. 


The picture is not, as Professor Simmons notes, wholly fair. 
There are fine parks. The older suburbs, like Stoneygate where 
I live, are with their broad streets and large trees, their sur- 
viving patches of copse and meadow, their unbeautiful but 
roomy and comfortable houses, their gardens alive in spring 
with prunus and forsythia, as pleasant in their way as North 
Oxford. The university itself is not redbrick but buffgreybrick; 
the main buildings a decent example of late Georgian verna- 
cular, put up as a county asylum in 1837; one approaches them 
across Victoria park, a beautiful circle of plain greenery, 
crowned by one of the finest of Lutyens’s war memorials, a 
kind of miniature triumphal arch. But it is true, I suppose, that 
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picturesque charm is not the most obvious characteristic of 
Leicester. 

It was only in 1957 that the University College of Leicester 
received its charter of independence, only this year that its 
Chancellor, Lord Adrian, was installed, and it granted, as the 
youngest of British universities, its first honorary degrees. It 
came into existence as a university college in 1921 and it took, 
in fact, thirty-six years to achieve university status. Professor 
Simmons, however, makes it clear that its origins and struggles 
can be understood only against the background of the history 
of the other newer universities. The newer universities sprang, 
in the first instance, out of the tests which excluded from Oxford 
and Cambridge everybody outside the Church of England. The 
Nonconformists, in the eighteenth century, had their own often 
very distinguished Dissenting Academies. Members of the great 
Whig families, like the Palmerstons and the Russells, often chose 
to send their sons to Edinburgh to avoid the Tory-clerical 
atmosphere of the older English universities. University College 
in London (the University of London as it at first too grandly 
called itself; ‘the godless institution in Gower Street’ as its 
enemies called it) was founded in 1827 to meet the needs of all, 
dissenters, freethinkers, Jews, Catholics, advanced Whigs, who 
disliked the religious tests at Oxford and Cambridge. The Tories 
immediately countered by founding two new orthodox institu- 
tions, King’s College in London and Durham University. A 
Whig Government in 1836 created a strange governing body, 
the ‘University of London’, which set examinations for degrees, 
but on which the teaching staffs of the new colleges had no 
representation. They ‘were deliberately excluded from the 
management of the University and from the conduct of its 
examinations.’ Professor Simmons notes that a tendency to 
keep the teaching staff out of the higher management of a new 
university has been recurrent. It was not till 1898 that the 
teachers in London got a say — they did not even then get control 
~— in management. 

One gathers from Professor Simmons’s book that for their 
first forty years or so the newer university colleges had a strugg- 
ling existence, though some brilliant men, like Walter Bagehot, 
came out of London University. But Oxford and Cambridge 
still had the social pull, they were reforming themselves and 
regaining academic prestige; in 1871, also, they dropped their 
religious tests. Nevertheless, it was after the 1870s that the 
second wave of progress for the newer university colleges 
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and universities came. It came in the wake of wider suffrage 
and of compulsory education, but perhaps an even stronger 
force was a widespread awareness that Germany, the most 
highly and thoroughly educated country in Europe, was draw- 
ing ahead of great Britain in political and military power, in 
technical inventiveness, and in industrial efficiency. Thus many 
of the newer universities started off as, essentially, higher tech- 
nical colleges. Leeds University, for instance, was at first the 
Yorkshire College of Science and, laying its foundation-stone 
in 1875, Sir Josiah Mason made it clear what the local bene- 
factors, who had helped to make it possible, had mainly in 
mind: ‘When I was young there were no means of scientific 
teaching open to the artisan classes of our manufacturing 
towns. . . .’ Arts subjects were, at first, often treated as poor 
relations in the newer colleges; credit for diffusing the Arnoldian 
gospel of ‘culture’, of spreading to the provinces the idea of a 
non-utilitarian attitude to education, should, Professor Simmons 
thinks, go largely to the Oxford and Cambridge schemes for 
university extension lectures, which also date from the 1870s. 

One other feature of the early history of provincial univer- 
sities in England should be noted, a disinclination or inability 
to work a federal scheme (which works perfectly well, for 
instance, in Wales). ‘There was a good deal of talk, for instance, 
in the 1920s about a possible federation between Leicester and 
Nottingham, but it came to nothing; and the federal Victoria 
University, founded in 1880, in twenty years or so had broken 
up into its constituent parts, the universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds. Professor Simmons thinks that this is due 
to the fact that an Englishman’s local loyalties are to his town 
rather than to his region. As prosperous centres of mixed light 
industry, some of their products and some of their markets over- 
lapping, Leicester and Nottingham have always looked on each 
other as rivals; similarly Radical Leicester and Tory Leicester- 
shire have always pulled on opposite sides in politics. 

There had been talk, at the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, about a possible university college in Leicester since 
the 1880s. The idea was regarded as mainly the hobby-horse of 
a distinguished local physician, Dr Astley Clarke. It would be 
aired in the local papers and then dropped again. It was 
revived towards the end of the First World War when, with a 
stroke of genius, a leader-writer in a local paper suggested that 
a university college would be an ideal memorial to the fallen, 
‘something of practical utility, yet ministering to the highest 
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which is in us.’ This way of putting it brought the scheme home 
to public feeling as previously equally cogent, but more 
abstract, arguments had not. There was another stroke of luck 
when the old county asylum, which had been used as a military 
hospital during the war, came up for sale, was bought by a local 
philanthropist, Mr Thomas Fielding Johnson, for £40,000, 
and presented to the city authorities for the purposes of higher 
education. A local doctor wanted to bequeath £1,000 to be 
used towards establishing a university college and, if not so 
used, to revert to his estate; his solicitor sensibly persuaded him 
to increase the sum to £5,000, an amount which no local 
authority was likely easily to let go. Many donations, also, were 
made to the scheme in memory of sons killed in the war or in 
gratitude for sons returned: the motto of the University to-day 
is, and of the University College was from the first, Ut Vitam 
Habeant, and Professor Simmons comments that ‘like all the 
neatest Latin mottoes,’ this carries a ‘double meaning; it 
expresses a wish on behalf of the students, and it refers at the 
same time to those who died in the first World War, whose 
memory the College and the University perpetuate.’ 

There is nothing in this story, as Professor Simmons lucidly 
tells it, to encourage a belief in the obvious inevitability of 
events; in his story it is easier, in fact, to detect the Finger of 
Providence than the March of Historical Necessity. As he says, 
at the end of his packed second chapter, ‘Leicester and the 
East Midlands’ : 


Such were the town and its region. As this slight sketch 
will show, there was nothing in the character of either of them 
that made the establishment of a university college probable; 
neither great individual fortunes, nor crying need, nor an out- 
standing intellectual tradition. That it was set up none the 
less, and that it endured through every discouragement to 
win through to an assured position was due to the liberality, 
the determination, and the toughness of the small group of 
men who founded and led it in its early days. Under their 
inspiration, the College came in time to generate loyal sup- 
port, even in the rather impassive region in which it found 
itself, and in competition with powerful rivals. 


There was the same lack of obvious inevitability in the early 
struggles, the growth (not slow and steady but suddenly enor- 
mous, after a period of apparent decline) and the final con- 
quering of independent status by the University College after 
its foundation. The first principal, Dr Rattray, was, in keeping 
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with the traditions of Leicester, a learned local Nonconformist 
divine. He kept for a time, and one is vaguely reminded of the 
eighteenth-century Dissenting Academies here, the teaching of 
English in his own hands. There was a period of tension between 
him and his perhaps more conventionally or more orthodoxly 
academic staff. There was a period also of tension between the 
staff and the governing body, the Council. In 1929 Dr Rattray 
resigned; the staff, who had been threatened with dismissal if 
they stood up for their rights, were firm, got representation on 
the Council, and were allowed to form a representative body of 
their own; called, however, slightly to save the Council’s face, 
not an Academic Board, as they had wished, but an Academic 
Committee. 

A new principal, Dr Attenborough, steered the college skil- 
fully through the doldrums of the 1930s (the Depression, drying 
up of donations, the need to pinch) and the inanition of the 
Second World War. The turning-points were ex-servicemen 
needing university places — and bringing maturity (I have the 
impression that in its early days the college treated under- 
graduates kindly, but like schoolchildren) — and help, at a much 
needed moment, from the University Grant Committee. But 
Professor Simmons emphasizes that struggling on for years 
without this help had created in Leicester, as in other provincial 
university centres, a valuable tradition of self-help and inde- 
pendent initiative. Things then went whizzing ahead, and the 
number of students multiplied eight times over from 84 in 
1944-5 to 764 in 1951-2. The numbers are now a little over 
1,000 and an ultimate optimum number, given the physical 
size of the university and the importance of keeping up the 
tradition of individual tuition, might be around 1,500. The 
students come from all over the country and the number of 
local students has steadily gone down; last university year there 
were about thirty from Leicester proper, about sixty from 
Leicester and its neighbourhood. And yet the interest of the 
town in the university, and contacts between it and the town 
are growing; though I still do occasionally meet people walking 
across Victoria Park who ask me, ‘Excuse me, sir, but where is 
the University College ?’ 

Professor Simmons’s book is a story of growth, healthy and 
struggling growth; I think it ought to be read by anybody who on 
the strength of Lucky Fim, or Jimmy Porter, or a vague snobbery 
about trim lawns, honey-coloured stone, and Oxford accents, 
takes a dim view of the virtue and intelligence of the provinces. 
G. S. Fraser is now Lecturer in English at Leicester University. 





Are Prostitutes Really 
Necessary? 


Brian Selby 


HE difference between the Wolfenden Report and the 

public and Parliamentary debate on the section of it con- 

cerning prostitution is the difference between a degree of 
realism and unqualified hypocrisy. 


Without a demand for her services the prostitute could not 
exist [says the Report]. There are enough men who avail 
themselves of prostitutes to keep the trade alive . . . there are 
women who, even when there is no economic need to do so, 
choose this form of livelihood. For so long as these propositions 
continue to be true there will be prostitution, and no amount 
of legislation towards its abolition will abolish it. 


Mr Butler’s statement that most members of the Commons 
would agree that prostitution was a trade which they would like 
the country to be without is obviously true, unless members are 
living on the earnings of prostitutes, but the measures proposed 
in the Report and accepted by the Commons, including higher 
fines and the threat of imprisonment for the girls, do not seem 
to propose to tackle the problem of ‘the aetiology of prostitu- 
tion’ by the research and psychiatric methods which the Report 
itself recommended. The fundamental point about prostitu- 
tion is that of whether or not it should exist in our society, but of 
this question there was no discussion; it was outside the terms of 
reference of the Wolfenden Committee and apparently barred 
by the sex tabu of M.P.s and the public. If, as Dr Eustace 
Chesser has said, ‘Prostitution is a necessary evil largely because 
of an unenlightened social attitude resulting in a general lack of 
understanding of the place of sex in marriage and in life,’ then 
those in authority must decide where they will allow prostitutes 
to operate, but the Commons debate showed nothing more than 
a demand, which did not gain in clarity from repetition, that the 
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girls should be got off the streets. Prostitutes on the streets are 
not usually a pretty sight, but will it be any better if for unem- 
barrassing streets we must pay the price of prostitutes using 
pubs, cafés, cinemas, shop window advertisements, and the tele- 
phone to a much greater extent than they do now, followed 
inevitably by their clients? The Government is understandably 
reluctant to encourage the build up in this country of a New 
York type of call-girl racket, with the attendant corruption of 
go-between taxi drivers, barmen, hotel porters, and the police, 
but dithers from de facto brothel to call-girl system pursued by 
the spectre of a public outraged by sordid streets. In fact, by 
proposing to penalize more heavily ponces and landlords mak- 
ing heavy profits from the girls, the Government has made it 
probable that the trade will move from the streets to the pubs, 
cafés, and cinemas, where the girls think they may remain 
independent of any kind of syndicate. This is the kind of dirt 
that when it is swept under the carpet does not disappear into 
the cracks between the floorboards, but emerges from under the 
armchair in the corner on the maid’s day off. 

Mr Bellenger had declared that ‘It would seem that the 
House is supposed to be righteously indignant about female 
prostitutes’ and from that cry of arrogant prejudice the airing 
of uninformed and often unintelligent opinions continued until 
the final hypocrisy was uttered by Mr Renton: “The most 
important question is how this endless flow of young and some- 
times beautiful girls, many of them from good homes, could be 
dissuaded from entering this terrible market.’ Both Government 
and Opposition are torn between clearing the streets in the 
guise of a moral municipal cleansing department and acting as 
knights in shining prophylactic armour to redeem the wide- 
eyed girls from good homes who have succumbed to the lure of 
gold. But they don’t know how to do both jobs at the same time 
and, worse, do not seem to be convinced that the jobs can and 
need to be done. 

If the Government accepts Mr Butler’s premise that prostitu- 
tion is something the country would be better without, then it 
is committed to closing the market and having several thousand 
dissatisfied customers prowling the streets in search of unaccom- 
panied females. The difficulties of proving all prostitutes guilty 
and then putting them in prison would be a long, very expen- 
sive, and only temporary cure, unless while the girls were inside 
they were rehabilitated so that they emerged nice clean-living 
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people and returned to their good homes, much to the disgust 
of the neighbours: ‘That girl Anita Sales has just come home 
from “convalescence” — she’s the one that used to. . .” Even 
this would leave the lusting male standing uneasily on a hundred 
corners from Notting Hill Gate to Maida Vale and Stepney, a 
misery to himself and a worry to Wayland Young and everyone 
else who wants a happy sex life for their daughters. The point 
here is that with all the girls forcibly removed from the streets, 
say by being shot en masse in Hyde Park, in Manchester’s 
Piccadilly bus station and the rest of England’s pick-up spots, 
the clients, the ordinary men in raincoats and glasses you see 
staring at shop window ads for ‘voluptuous’, ‘country girl’, and 
‘two very young girls’, the ‘mugs’ would still be blotching 
society’s dull escutcheon. 

Having rid the streets of the girls, we are left with the men. 
They are men who have failed to achieve a satisfactory sex life 
on the basis of heterosexuality in or out of marriage, homo- 
sexuality, or no sex at all. A man whose sex life falls short of his 
desires can turn to total abstinence from the sex act, masturba- 
tion, homosexuality, promiscuity, adultery, or to prostitutes. 
The man who in this situation by self-control and sublimation 
abstains from sex or lapses only into masturbation may cause 
himself some mental harm, but it is unlikely to make him a 
danger to other people. The man who sleeps with a number of 
girls or with other men’s wives may be immoral by the current 
notions of morality, but his danger to society is limited to the 
effects of his conduct on the men, women and children immedi- 
ately concerned. But the man who kerb-crawls or patrols the 
West End on foot with a fiver in his pocket and a month’s 
frustration in brain and body has exchanged the search for 
emotional attachment to a desirable and willing woman for the 
notion that money gives him the power of inspiring physical 
and emotional desire on the part of women which events have 
proved he does not possess. 

Even a casual affair or haphazard copulation at a party has 
some element of mutual desire or affection, but intercourse with 
a prostitute is a solely material transaction. It ha¥ nothing but 
a woman earning a living and a man forgetting his failures for 
a few dearly bought and grudgingly given seconds. The 
immorality of prostitution is its basis of desire not for love but for 
power over another person, an emotion which in love is tem- 
pered into something tolerable. A man who has proved unable 
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to make satisfactory sexual relationships resorts to prostitutes 
because with money he can buy the flattering delusion that he 
attracts women. The prostitute despises the men because in 
coming to her they confess their failure; she negotiates always 
from a position of strength. If she refuses, the man is thrown 
back from imagined virility into actual weakness. The contract 
of prostitution threatens society because it is an attempt to 
cover men’s failures and substitutes entirely materialist con- 
cepts for emotional and physical desires that are vital to 
humanity. It is another invasion of the soul of man by material- 
ism in which girl and client are joint aggressors. A large part of 
the solution to the problem of how to rid society of prostitution, 
which the Government apparently wants, lies in the investi- 
gation of the problems which bring men on to the streets in 
search of women. 

To maintain the status quo of the opportunity state and to 
appear progressive at the same time often requires considerable 
ingenuity. By proposing to fine prostitutes £10 for the first 
offence and later to imprison them the Government makes a 
show of tackling the evil that besmirches the streets, much to the 
satisfaction of Mr and Mrs Grundy everywhere, but does not 
deny the girls access to public places, thus ensuring that male 
voters are not deprived of their tasteless indulgence. 

In recognition of her services the prostitute pays no income 
tax. The aggrieved taxpayer may feel some slight satisfaction 
when the first £10 drops into the public funds. Voila! sterner 
measures against prostitutes: ‘I am determined that this kind of 
thing shall cease,’ says the J.P. sentencing the girl who earnt her 
£2 fine from him the night before, yet still the blondes gleam in 
the glare of the Bayswater Road lamps. ‘You mean J can help 
the Conservative Party ?’; the next face above that slogan should 
be a wispy brunette with thin lips and a barmaid’s come-hither 
look in her eyes. Unfortunately, the left wing party of to-day 
does not show a radically different and more constructive 
approach to this problem than the party in power. 

It is easy to say that the girls are in the game for the lolly, but 
there must often be less obvious causes. The Wolfenden Com- 
mittee observed that ‘the great majority of prostitutes .. . 
choose this life because they find in it a style of living which is to 
them easier, freer and more profitable . . .’ This is a bad enough 
condemnation of our society, that to live a freer life some women 
turn to prostitution from more orthodox jobs, but the Committee 
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made the reservation that ‘We still do not know at all precisely 
what element it is in the total personality of a woman which 
results in her adopting a life of prostitution . . .’ Dr Chesser has 
written that the prostitute’s character shows a psycho-neurotic 
anti-masculine aspect, deriving self-assertion and independence 
from the act of selling her body to a man. Both these points of 
view are contained in some degree in Geoffrey May’s article in 
The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences : 
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Even if anthropometric knowledge were so precise as to show 
some biological basis of selection among women of the same 
class who take up prostitution, there are yet many acquired 
characteristics which must be taken into account and which 
tend to vitiate the theory. The economic factors associated 
with prostitution suggest that prostitutes are recruited by 
attraction rather than compulsion. 


You pay your money and take your choice of the theories, but 
there seems no reason to disagree with the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee when they say that the causes of women taking up prostitu- 
tion ‘would seem to offer a fruitful field for research’. Whether a 
prostitute has been attracted by money or the idea of a job 
without supervision, in every case quickly come the hard 
features and the cynical mind of the mercenary salvagers of a 
little of some men’s pride, and the glorious potential of another 
human being crashes into the dust of the scrap heap. 

Only education for life significant in terms of human spiritual 
progress, an educational and environmental process that will 
not produce tarts and men with no resistance to their own fail- 
ures, can erase prostitution from the social history of our future. 
For a slightly shorter-term policy of cure of the existing social 
problem, research into both male and female sides of the 
business and plans for psychiatric and other treatment based on 
the results of research are the only hope. There is no sign that 
any political party is prepared to sponsor such research. The 
difficulties in the way of such a policy are enormous, obtaining 
the voluntary co-operation of the men and women concerned 
being one of the greatest. Dr Chesser has listed three main 
obstructions to the abolition of prostitution: persistent demand, 
the existence of a type of woman who is drawn to prostitution 
by her psycho-neurotic make-up, and the social attitude to- 
wards sex. Again the Wolfenden Report is the small voice of 
reason, almost inaudible among the roar of pages of The News 
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of the World in the making, stressing that only ‘education and 
the moral sense of the community’ can bring about ‘a change of 
attitude towards the fact of prostitution’. The idea of prostitu- 
tion as a necessary evil, but one to be kept out of sight lest 
society’s faults should be too much before our eyes for an un- 
easy conscience to bear, must be cast off in favour of the positive 
attitude that attacks such diseases of the social organism at their 
roots, seeking out the cause of the disease in individuals and 
finding a treatment to apply. The skilful handling of the pro- 
blem that concepts of education and co-operation imply can 
only be started with any considerable effect from the top, from 
the Government. Neither the present Government nor any that 
we might have in the near future seems to be capable of this 
approach. 


Brian Selby is Assistant Cataloguer in the National Film Archive. 
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Out and About 


Russian Pictures at Burlington House 


’ F the works of visual art coming into our galleries’, 
wrote an American art critic in 1948, ‘three-quarters 


are of such a nature that in 1890 they would have 
been turned away from all doors as having nothing to do with 
finished art.’ This generalization is certainly no less true to-day 
for Western Europe and America than it was ten years ago. 
But in the countries under Communist rule the control of the 
party-state over the arts has been used to impose a ban on all 
the innovations in modern painting from the Impressionists 
onwards and to encourage the production of pictures which in 
their pictorial conventions would have been entirely acceptable 
for any respectable gallery in 1890. This is a remarkable cultural 
outcome of the greatest social and political upheaval of modern 
history. It is the more remarkable because many people of 
traditionalist outlook have seen ‘modern art’ as a symptom of 
the disintegration of the social order of which the great political 
revolutions of our time have been a more direct manifestation, 
and earlier in the century close connections could often be traced 
between the subversive movements in art and the politics of 
the extreme left; the Mexican revolution in particular produced 
a school of artists who combined modernist design with a 
forceful treatment of revolutionary themes. During the last 
thirty years, however, the majority of Western artists, whatever 
their political sympathies for the Soviet regime, have not been 
able to find any common ground with the art officially estab- 
lished and approved by Communism, and the exhibition of 
Russian pictures of all periods now on view at Burlington 
House is unlikely to win their support for a system in which 
party committees not only dispense state patronage, but have 
the power to regulate what may be shown in public. 
The visitor to this exhibition first passes through two rooms 
of Russian icons, and this may spoil his appreciation of the 


later sections, for the work of Rublev and other icon-makers | 
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of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is the finest painting 
that has ever been done in Russia. The age of the icons went 
on in Russia until the time of Peter the Great, entirely by- 
passing the Renaissance in the West, and in the third room 
of the exhibition we step abruptly into the world of European 
art of the eighteenth century; it is as if in a historically arranged 
museum of European painting one passed straight from 
Cimabue to Fragonard and Gainsborough with nothing in 
between. The Russian portrait-painters of the era of Catherine 
II are very good of their kind, but their art is entirely derivative, 
and as their sitters wear the costumes of Versailles, there is 
hardly anything to distinguish it as Russian. With the nine- 
teenth century we are aware of being in Russia because we 
come across large historical canvases with princes and boyars 
in period dress and genre paintings of Russian peasants; soon 
we also find pictures which have recognizable connections with 
the development of social criticism in Russian literature. Here 
we may accept the guidance of Mr Nedoshivin, the Deputy 
Director of the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, who has con- 
tributed an introduction to the catalogue. He tells us that 
Alexander Ivanov (1806-58) ‘was the first Russian artist to 
strive consciously and consistently to make art a great social force 
and to look upon painting as a moral duty, a service to the 
people.’ Unfortunately, Ivanov’s capacity for artistic creation 
does not appear to have equal to the elevation of his moral 
purpose. The trouble always with la peinture morale is its tendency 
to substitute ethical sentiments for pictorial design, and this 
malady seems usually to have afflicted the Russian nineteenth- 
century masters of ‘democratic’ (not yet ‘social’) realism who 
are singled out for praise by Mr Nedoshivin. 

At the end of the century we begin to find some really 
interesting artists, though they cannot be included in the 
category of those distinguished by ‘service to the people’. Two 
striking pictures represent what Mr Nedoshivin calls ‘the 
contradictory and tragic art of Vrubel’, which can only be 
justified because its ‘riotous spirit’ is ‘uncompromising towards 
the trivial prose of bourgeois reality’. There are also two 
pictures by Benois, the theatrical designer who collaborated 
with Diaghilev. On another wall is a snow scene which might 
pass for a Monet. It is the work dated 1904 of Grabar who, 
according to Mr Nedoshivin ‘was an impressionist in those 
days’, but ‘now he is one of the leading Soviet masters’. As no 
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other picture by Grabar is included in the exhibition, we can 
only guess how his painting has developed since he renounced 
impressionism. 

The early Grabar can just get by, but there are other 
Russian painters of the present century at whom the Soviet art 
controllers draw the line without hesitation. The innocent 
visitor who is aware of the important part played by artists of 
Russian origin in the development of modern expressionist and 
abstract painting may hope to find in this exhibition specimens 
of the work of Larionov, Goncharova, Malevitch, Kandinsky, 
Soutine and Chagall. But they are not merely not represented; 
Mr Nedoshivin, in what purports to be an outline history of 
Russian art, does not even mention them. Far from desiring to 
claim any credit for their work, the Soviet authorities evidently 
do not wish to be known that the Russian earth ever produced 
such a brood. 

The officially approved art of the Soviet era is represented 
by some forty pictures, a number of which have been painted 
by artists born since the Revolution. It is an interesting collec- 
tion and not all of it is directly propagandist in intention. 
Some of the pictures have considerable dramatic force and others 
have an appealing sentimental charm; one or two are reminis- 
cent of the Pre-Raphaelites. But nowhere — except perhaps in 
the work of Petrov-Vodkin who died in 1939 — is there a 
suggestion that there should be something more to a work of 
art than the mere combination of competence in representa- 
tional technique with agreeable or edifying subject-matter. 
The situation is explained for us by Mr Nedoshivin. 


It is well known [he writes], that Soviet art is following the 
‘path of social realism. It insists on the principles of truth, high 
ideals and closeness to the people who are building communist 
‘society. ... The absence from the exhibition of works analagous 
,to the widespread tendencies in the West such as tachism, 
surrealism, abstract painting, etc., reflects the non-existence of 
‘such tendencies in Soviet art. We do not consider this a 
deficiency in our painting, as we are deeply convinced of the 
fruitlessness of any directions in art which lead away from the 
great realistic traditions of artistic culture throughout the 
world. We believe that these formalistic tendencies merely 
reflect the painful contradictions of present-day culture and 
cannot renew art. 


This is a credo which is calculated to make a wide appeal 
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to traditionalists in the West; it could serve as the basis 
for a cultural alliance between Khrushchev and the Royal 
Academy. But when it speaks of the realistic traditions of art 
‘throughout the world’, it has to be recognized that the con- 
ventions of natural representation which were dominant in 
European painting from Masaccio to Meissonier are not 
characteristic of the art of other civilizations — neither of India 
nor of China, nor of Africa, nor of Mexico, nor of that Byzan- 
tine art which inspired the Russian icon. Nor is the great 
tradition of European Renaissance painting itself realist in the 
sense that the Soviet critics use the term. The real division is 
not between realist and formalist painting, but between an art 
which regards the surface representation of natural objects as 
its main purpose and one which aims at creation through 
formal design, whether within or outside conventions of 
naturalist representation. As Frederick Gore has pointed out 
in a recent study of modern abstract art, 


throughout Italian painting we certainly see the elaboration 
of naturalistic techniques, but within the framework of 
systems of picture-making which are profoundly intellectual, 
architectural and abstract — Raphael and Tintoretto as much 
as Giotto or Uccello assert the abstract and plastic nature of 
pictorial invention. 


It was only in the nineteenth century that skill in naturalistic 
representation came to be regarded as the decisive criterion of 
art. It is the tradition of this age, and not that of the great 
masters of European art, that the Communists are now so proud 
to inherit. 

In the West there is nothing to prevent any artist who 
wishes to do so from painting in the way that Soviet citizens 
are required to paint if they paint at all. An artist in London is 
free either to prepare a picture for the Royal Academy or to 
paint in the hope of being shown at Gimpel’s. But in Russia 
he is restricted not only in his subject-matter and his sympathies 
~he may, for example, as in one of the biggest and most con- 
fident pictures in this exhibition, depict Latvian fishermen doing 
their job, but he could not paint Latvian refugees escaping to 
Sweden across the Baltic; he is also restricted in the way he is 
allowed to paint. When Mr Nedoshivin declares that formalistic 
tendencies are non-existent in Soviet art he omits to mention 
that they are suppressed by the power of a regime which not 
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only has a monopoly of patronage, but also controls all public 
showing of works of art. There is plenty of evidence that 
modernist art would quickly emerge, or rather re-emerge, in 
Russia if it were permitted to do so; the discontent of Soviet 
writers and artists with party supervision and the restrictions 
of social realism was unmistakably shown during the brief 
‘thaw’ after Stalin’s death. In the West, the various schools of 
modernist art have flourished without either state patronage 
or wide popular demand because artists have been free to paint 
as they please as long as they can find anyone to buy their 
pictures, and the public likewise has been free to see and 
occasionally to purchase whatever kind of art it prefers. There 
are some in our midst who think it would have been a good 
thing if the art of Matisse, Braque, Picasso, Miro and Klee had 
never been allowed to happen, but they cannot ban it any more 
than they themselves can be stopped from going to Burlington 
House to contemplate Relay Race, by Honoured Art Worker of 
the R.F.S.S.R. Alexander Deineka. 
G. F. H. 


Ou sont les neiges de ma tante? 


HAVE just been looking at a Thing which was sent to a 
| ins by way of a Christmas present. It is a kind of spider in 
wire, covered with black plastic, about g inches across. It is 
fairly complicated and has some jolly little yellow balls on the 
ends of some of its legs; if you put it with these in the air it looks 
rather nice, but falls over as there is a handle affair opposite 
them which proves that they are meant to be feet. Grinding 
away with the other thinkers over this object, I kept remember- 
ing a picture which appeared in Punch about the turn of the 
century called “The Discomfiture of the Philistines’. In it two 
people have just unpacked and are worrying about a thing made 
of four slender parallel rods about 4 feet long, each with a flat 
square foot on the end, and the whole set joined together in the 
middle by a small sloping fence pierced with heart-shaped 
holes. The caption, for them exactly as for us, was ‘Is it right way 
up? and if so, what is it?’ 

By this time it was clear to me that the Contemporary Style 
(and by the Contemporary Style I mean anything that will now 
be sold as the Contemporary Style in the departments of a large 
department store) has an awful lot in common with the style of 
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languor and lilies. There is the tendency to pull nearly every- 
thing out vertically and a few things laterally just to fox you. 
There is the utter abhorrence of all regular shapes, and the 
frightful proliferation of nearly parallel meandering lines. There 
is a nervous wriggliness of design and a mean sliminess of sur- 
face. The most obvious superficial difference is that there is less 
representation of vegetables now than there used to be, but 
when it is remembered that the vegetables themselves are 
crawling up the walls to-day, instead of just being appliqués on 
the cornice, this may seem less significant. 


They say, the Ivy and the Cactus keep 
The courts where Dowson gloried and drank deep - 


Then there is quite a difference in the media employed. Art 
Nouveau was able to get as rife as it did by taking advantage 
of certain processes which reproduced it either flat or perhaps 
preferably in relief — its perfect habitat is probably a lincrusta 
dado or a bronze door-plaque. Solid furniture was less 
manageable because wood in those days had still a certain 
power of resistance. You could gnaw little holes all over the 
sideboard and stretch it upwards; you could make the beds and 
chairs so high and narrow that people fell off them and took to 
using cushions on the floor, but you could never get rid of the 
right angle, and chairs were still obviously chairs. No chance to 
replace them by lopsided saucers of strangely processed match- 
board, mounted on three splay sticks and pierced with two off- 
round holes for the sitter’s bottom. No way of cocking 3-ton 
cupboards on slanting matchsticks. China, too, was rather less 
accommodating in those days, most likely because it was still 
closely bound to the rotating wheel. True, they had those 
flower-vases with the painfully long thin necks, almost exact 
replicas of which stand in the Contemporary displays to-day 
and seem, in spite of their black and yellow stripes, still to support 
the ghost of a Single Chrysanthemum. (God indeed knows what 
else would go into them). But they couldn’t have teapots shaped 
like sauce-boats, nor those fetching almost-isosceles ashtrays. It 
is a great shame, too, that they did not get a chance of a stab at 
the Open Plan. Think of the cosy and practical Room Dividing 
Units in curved bamboo, with painted mottoes suitable for the 
two sides, or the rather grander model made of one gigantic 
chromium-plated water-lily plant, with the leaves for shelves 
and the mottoes in green enamel. To-day, three dimensions are 
6 
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a mere bagatelle; with Science the willing handmaid of Design, 
we shall probably soon get furnishings in four, and already every 
shop shows no end of Quatermass forms which Aunt Elaine 
could never have attempted. 

Yet when she did make a three-dimensional masterpiece — 
such as a certain three-branched gasolier in partly tinted 
bronze, which I well remember — wasn’t there something dis- 
tinctly Contemporary about her? There was, but with one very 
profound difference which I shall here reveal, since it is the 
kernel of the whole subject. It is absolutely essential to Art 
Nouveau that, after meandering for some time along a series of 
particularly gentle and aimless curves, you should suddenly be 
dragged round a sharp bend. This gives a sensation in the 
stomach like stopping much too suddenly in a lift. In Contem- 
porary, on the other hand, you may go on a single curve or even 
straight for a while in some unintelligible direction, and then 
zigzag off without warning in another, or a series of others. This 
gives a sensation like being whacked on the side of the head with 
a clothes-prop, sometimes repeatedly. Now the English are, of 
course, well known to be a masochistic lot, and have been 
deprived at one time and another of a lot of their traditional 
sports, so perhaps there is something to be said for their sub- 
limating in this way through their furnishings, rather than 
sitting in the stocks, or walking barefoot through the streets 
howling, ‘Woe! Woe! to the Bloody City of Lichfield!’ It is 
likely in fact that this penchant for long and tangled wiggles 
has deep psychological roots; in Art Nouveau of course you 
could almost see them. But what I would like to be sure about is: 
how often does it have to happen? 


If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


It might be like Ombre and the South Sea Bubble, which have 
never returned to plague us. But the Fashion boys let nothing 
grow cold these days before they revive it. In no time at all they 
will be combing the junk shops for (my dear) a real cactus rack - 
and then there we shall all be once more — whereas the whole 
and only point of having fashion at all is never to have to look 
at these things again. Perhaps it is best to resign oneself and 
settle down for good to the problem of parallelogramming the 
ovoid instead of squaring the circle. Ars longa. 

MARY SCRUTTON 















































The Month 


- | Personal Notes 
d 

- | Bernard Wall 

y 

: a Y material reflections this month seem to have been 
rt roughly as follows: 

f= 

re Lolita. 

1€ Dombey and Son 

n- | Angry Young Men. 

on | The Divine Comedy. 


The Pléiade edition of A la Recherche (could I afford it?). 
The Pisan Cantos. 
th The material is not in order, and sometimes the reflections 
| were very short. For instance, the one about the Pléiade arose 
| one morning in bed on receipt of a publisher’s cheque; imagina- 


ial tion caressed the pages of the unbought volumes rather as the 
ib- man in Lolita caressed the teenager; then I put the thought 
an } aside, though it teases me at odd moments still. There were 
ets other disorderly links between headings, as for instance between 
| Is the Russian rocket, the Divine Comedy and the Pisan Cantos. As 
sles | these are personal notes it is permissible to follow the unreason- 
you able river of thought without trying to turn it into a canal or 
1S: build a dam. 
* * * 
The Divine Comedy glows brighter with the years and is one of 
the things that makes the prospect of old age feel tolerable. 
(This is a bad beginning, but it nails my flag to the mast.) 
ave Amongst other things, it is an essay in science fiction, and what 
ing could be more imaginative than the construction of the island 
hey of Purgatory at the antipodes of Jerusalem, which Ulysses only 
ck - just failed to reach by natural means, or the voyage to the 


hole | heaven of the different planets? Dante incorporated all the 


look available knowledge of his age into the world’s best poem, not 
and only literary but also historical, astronomical and geological. 
+ the For him as for Leonardo art was not snobbish and ‘creative’ 

(whatever that cliché word means), but included the work of 
ON the scientist or the artisan. How it works in our scientific age I 


am not sure. The only parallel in modern London to the excite- 
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ment the Florentines felt about a new picture or a work by 
Donatello or Michelangelo is the enthusiasm about engines. 
This is a genuine, popular enthusiasm; the eyes of the young 
will burn. Engines are our characteristic art and this somehow 
makes Henry Moore seem highbrow and rarefied ? I have come 
across mechanics who look like, and in a way talk like, artists, 
especially when dealing with engines that are masterpieces of 
their kind. Do these brilliant mechanics get an ‘aesthetic’ 
pleasure out of engines? I don’t know because, like painters, 
they are inarticulate about theory. But (I repeat) ordinary 
people in Florence admired Donatello in the way we admire 
Mike Hawthorne or Stirling Moss and... 

If you read the Pisan Cantos beside Dante you see that where 
Pound failed he can’t be blamed. It is museum poetry by com- 
parison. Modern knowledge is far too vast to be ordered or 
mastered by an individual (Eliot’s point). Dante is much more 
comprehensible than the Pisan Cantos, which are brilliant snip- 
pets of personal experience and memories tangled up with 
historical references hardly anyone but Pound can understand. 
I get the Italian and Latin bits (which is a lot), but the Chinese 
ideograms are no more communication than detailed informa- 
tion on the hydraulic suspension of the new Citroen would be. 

In a way it is a man’s private diary delivered over to the 
public with bright intaglios and mosaics of poetry in it. To my 
taste Pound is better than anyone at these points. But there is 
something wrong-headed about welcoming notes for The Divine 
Comedy and not even complaining when we are not given notes 
for the Cantos or Finnegans Wake. 


* * ” 


Dombey and Son is the second novel by Dickens that I have 
read since I was at school. The other was Little Dorrit. I could 
not get to the end of Little Dorrit, but with Dombey I waded to the 
last word. I am afraid I didn’t like it. I feel sure no publisher 
would publish it nowadays without enormous cuts — leaving a 
third to a half of it only. For once the publishers would be right 
— their cuts of the ruinous daubing would make it a work of art. 
The first chapter, the death of the first Mrs Dombey, begins 
well, but the style of the last sentence seems to belong to an 
editorial of the type libellously ascribed to Lord Beaverbrook: 
‘the mother drifted out upon the dark and unknown sea that 
rolls round all the world.’ And there are infernal bolgias of the 
stuff. Paul Dombey’s death; Mr Corker’s evil mind; Mr 
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Dombey’s dark passions; Florence’s angelic goodness. On the 
stage such melodrama would bring the house down. I feel too 
that there is something obscene about Dickens’s attitude to 
children — Little Nell, if I remember rightly, was rather like 
Florence. Even if there were no other evidence, such dockfulls 
of crocodile tears would make me suspect that Dickens cared 
little for his own children. By his introduction to my edition he 
obviously loved what (what indeed?) the wild waves were 
saying. In connection with this, what are we to make of his 
mealy-mouthed, king’s funeral references to religion? Perhaps 
there is a special insular taste which I lack, but I found Dombey 
less impressive than the worst Balzac, Seraphita, or some of the 
Vautrin sequences. 

This set me thinking about English novels other than 
thrillers that I have read. Vanity Fair is better than Dombey and 
in parts supreme. It could have been one of the great novels in 
Europe had Thackeray in his turn not indulged in apostrophes 
and button-holings and nudgings of chaste young readers (these 
also needed cutting). Even Tom Jones has wedges of indigestible 
moralizing, though it is more open-air and hunting-parson- 
like. I have a memory of Smollet having cleaner lines. Jane 
Austen and George Eliot seem more evenly balanced than the 
men. Yet if Dickens never wrote a book of European stature as 
art, there are individual scenes, as at Dr Blinker’s academy at 
Brighton, or with Captain Cuttle (when he doesn’t weep or slop 
over Florence), or with descriptions of the Victorian caverns of 
the Dombey household, that are as vital as anything in the 
French or the Russians. One quite sees why even Dostoevsky 
and Proust could be attracted to Dickens, and doubtless their 
memories expurgated his purple mountains of journalese. 

All this may be obvious to students of English literature, and 
if so I apologize. But to a casual reader Dickens’s Englishness 
has an overwhelming impact. I’m not thinking so much of his 
lack of frankness as of his social passion. We are told that the 
Labour Party stems from evangelical preachers rather than from 
Marx. But surely Dickens is behind it too. And nobody has 
ever written against ‘the Establishment’ a tenth as well as 
Dickens. By comparison, Mr John Osborne seems a pale 
shadow and so do all the other angry young men. Even Zola 
seems sweaty and tired compared with these great easy swipes 
at the powers that be. So Dickens must have been a kind of 
Fourth Estate in the height of the Victorian age when people 
really toadied to peers and rich business men. 


+ * 
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Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov, seems pallid, ordered and some- 
how classical after, Dickens. At first_there were objections to 
publishing it in the United States on*grounds of decency — the 
copy I read comes from the Obelisk Press in Paris — but it has 
now emerged from purdah in New York and is a best seller, 
ranking only second to Dr. Zhivago. It is to appear in London 
shortly. Of course, in view of the censorship fuss, some Mickey 
Spillane fans may look forward to it. But they will surely be 
disappointed, because they will have to wade through a lot of 
literature so as to get to the sex bits, and they won’t like that. 

Lolita is a disconcerting, impressive book. What remains in my 
memory, a fortnight after reading it, is not the bald press story 
of bedrooming with a twelve-year-old, but a brilliant picture 
of the United States, the cheap hotels and motels, the ordinary 
people in lodgings, cinemas, eats and gas stations — the smells 
and accents of America and the open road as we have hardly 
had them since Tom Sawyer. It would be unfair to compare it 
with the Abbé Prevost, but the comic tragic torture of the adult 
trying to please his elusive ‘nymphet’ recalls the Chevalier des 
Grieux with Manon. It is a picaresque novel — ‘and then, and 
then’ — as regards moving from place to place, but all places 
are empty with agony. The fact that the ‘I’ of the book is in an 
illicit situation, rather like that of a homosexual, adds to the 
emotions of claustrophobia and escape. He sees society as some- 
thing inimical to the urge which leads him to his doom; he sees 
it from the outside. It has been called, I believe, a great Ameri- 
can novel, but it is really a portrait of America as surely only a 
sophisticated European could see it. Except for the dialogue, 
it is written more in the English than the American dialect, and 
there is a plentiful sprinkling of other European languages - 
not just local colour full of mistakes like Hemingway, but as 
spontaneous expression. Nabokov combines urgency of com- 
pulsion with a vast and, one feels, almost self-conscious literary 
and artistic background. It is as though Oscar Wilde wrote of 
America with the open-air spirit of Mark Twain and the direct 
passion — though not quite! — of Dostoevsky. The way the story 
is told — by the prisoner on trial — is surely Russian. 

There is what Mauriac would call a complicity in this novel, 
but, by comparison with our Sunday papers, it seems naked 
and chaste. 

* * * 


Several months ago, at a writers’ congress in Naples, the 
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Congressists were wondering how to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween people with common interests in different countries. As 
nationalism is one of my bugbears, I naturally sympathized 
wholeheartedly, but I said I sometimes suspected that as re- 
gards England the young were closing in on the little island in a 
reactionary way — almost as if they were deliberately narrowing 
their experience and making it parochial out of some sort of 
fear. I wondered afterwards if I had been quite fair. But recently 
in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Other people have referred to 
the same thing. For instance, last month G. L. Arnold com- 
plained that the symposium by Socialist intellectuals called 
Conviction was ‘strikingly parochial in form and content’. In this 
present number Richard Rees, in his review of Raymond 
Williams’s Culture and Society (Williams was also one of the con- 
tributors to Conviction), makes much the same complaint. And 
Bernard Bergonzi, writing about Betjeman, implies that even in 
literary criticism it is unfashionable to look at what happens 
outside this island. 

What I wonder is whether Kingsley Amis’s J Like it Here was 
more than a Punch joke. Was it representative of a new climate of 
reaction? Of course the reaction would be unconscious. 
Nationalism is a defect like colour-blindness or, worse, like a 
fatal disease which the patient does not feel and does not even 
know he has got. It can go with Labour as with Conservative 
ideas. It can batten on snobbery @ rebours as well as on the de- 
cayed huntin’, fishin’ and shootin’ class. In the latter case we 
find ordinary parish-pump contempt for ‘foreigners’; in the 
former the idea that ‘abroad’ has something to do with privi- 
lege. In the good society where social psychology is really 
understood, people will be mass-analysed for nationalism as 
for any other mental delusion. It is less excusable to-day than 
ever before because the smaller the country the more provincial 
its local interests. By ‘provincial’ I suppose I mean treating a 
part as though it were the whole. 

This last paragraph was dictated by a terror lest there 
should be some sort of unconscious and underground alliance 
between the old bigoted nationalists, the toughs or ‘hearties’, 
and the Angry Young Men. These groups, born in the same 
country and with an inherited tendency to insularity, may have 
more in common than they think. But this is our fault. Our 


next task is to find out what the very young are thinking, 
and why they think it, 











Home Notes 


John Beavan 


find some of the issues in a modern democracy beyond 

their understanding. Did the Government act wisely, for 
example, when it made non-resident sterling convertible? Or 
does its defence and supply policy make good sense? I wonder 
how many readers of this review have the technical knowledge 
to give a rational answer. On the question of sterling even some 
of the experts, it seems, would have to say ‘Don’t know’. The 
Economist itself, which seems to be confident that it knows the 
right answers to almost every problem, is ominously uncertain 
about this one. 

It is now being argued that the expansion of convertibility 
makes it even more certain that the election will be held in 
March or May and not in October when the pound is at the 
season of greatest pressure. I myself can’t help thinking that the 
moment the election is announced the mere possibility of 
Labour’s coming to power may cause a run on sterling, and it 
may be necessary to take protective action in advance. 


) re well-educated people who are interested in politics 


* * * 


These complexities of modern politics may be one of the 
causes of the electorate’s apathy towards the parties which 
Michael Foot has been writing about in the Odserver. But they 
are not the main cause. These notes go to press before the series 
is complete and so I do not know what Foot’s solutions are. I 
worked with Michael on the Evening Standard during that brief 
period when Lord Beaverbrook permitted his editors, Frank 
Owen, Foot, then Sydney Elliot, to make it into a really 
Radical paper. In those days the party truce was operating and 
we were strongly and obsessionally opposed to it. Uneasy demo- 
crats used to tell us that there was a difference between a party 
truce which existed and a political truce which did not. The 
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situation sometimes seems to be reversed to-day when a party 
battle is waged around something like a political truce. It was 
my impression in those days that Lord Beaverbrook himself was 
one of those members of the Government who thought it a 
mistake to suspend the democratic process in a war about de- 
mocracy. At that time a general election was held in, I believe, 
a British colony, the first for ten years. The news filtered down 
to the ranks at the Evening Standard that Lord Beaverbrook had 
scoffed at his paper’s commendation of this democratic ex- 
ample. “That’s not democracy,’ he said, ‘that’s more like the 
system we have in this country.’ 


* * * 


Many people, particularly the young, have complained in 
recent years that they do not see how they can make any impact 
on political decisions. They do not feel they can make their 
dissidence felt through the parties. The two great parties crush 
their splinter groups (usually to-day by a relentless brotherly 
embrace), the Liberal Party is too amorphous, a mess of 
splinters, and the Communist Party too rigid (and immoral). 
I wonder if the revival of the public demonstration which we 
have been witnessing is caused by the difficulty of working in- 
side the Party system. I suppose that the new demonstrative 
habits were started by the League of Empire Loyalists — they 
were disturbing the somnolent peace of Tory Party meetings 
long before the incidents at the Blackpool Congress. Next, I 
think, came the Aldermaston Marchers protesting against the 
hydrogen bomb, and in January there have been passive re- 
sisters going to prison for their demonstration at the Swaffham 
rocket site. Among them was one nationally known figure, the 
Reverend Michael Scott. Just before Christmas we had a new 
kind of demonstration — from architectural students crying 
‘Outrage!’ against commercial architecture in Knightsbridge 
and commending the one building that they liked. The South 
Wales miners have come to London to march in protest against 
the closing of their redundant pits, and Underground passen- 
gers have been refusing to get out of trains unexpectedly taken 
out of service before the end of the journey. I suppose that Sir 
Alan Herbert’s intervention in the Harrow by-election can be 
regarded as a one-man demonstration. I have yet to meet any- 
body, including some most deeply committed people, who do 
not wish Sir Alan luck. His well-wishers are inspired not merely 
6* 
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by his qualities as an independent thinker, but by the desire to 
see such thoughts expressed in the stale atmosphere of this dying 
Parliament. 

* * * 


Reading the current and back numbers of the Universities and 
Left Revue, I have been surprised to see how similar are the views 
of several of their contributors to those expressed in these notes 
during the past few months — though their view of How Britain 
Is Governed — as was explained in a long review they did of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S special number - is very 
different from that of myself and some other contributors to 
that symposium. 

Where there is a coincidence of views it is because we have all 
been influenced by the American pundits, David Riesman, 
William Whyte, Erich Fromm, and J. K. Galbraith. A few 
Sundays ago Ken Tynan was suggesting that America throws 
up such pundits because in America there is no intellectual 
society such as exists in Britain, but only individual intellectuals. 
This is certainly one reason: in this country a lot of good books 
never get written because they could only describe what the 
Establishment has already discussed exhaustively and privately. 
But the Americans have always produced superb critics of 
their own civilization. Sinclair Lewis showed us Babbitt long 
before Whyte had introduced us to the Organization Man, and 
taught us about Main Street before Riesman introduced us to 
the Lonely Crowd. In this country we just do not have any 
mature writers who are looking at our civilization as broadly 
and as penetratingly as these American pundits are doing. In 
America the sociologists have taken up the torch which the 
novelists and the playwrights have laid down. 

In the absence of heavyweight native pundits some of us have 
found it rewarding to look at our own society through borrowed 
American spectacles. This is, of course, rather risky, for we do 
not know whether the facts correspond closely enough. In 
Britain we know very few facts, say, about the way business is 
operating, though we have a great many myths. What, for 
example, are the real net incomes of the directors of our great 
enterprises. What is their stake in the businesses they are di- 
recting ? What is their background ? And, more important, what 
is that of the generation which will replace them? 

Some of the young Left Wingers seem to be too despondent 
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about the leadership of business and society because, as we used 
to say in the old Left Book Club days, they are not looking at 
society dialectically. They find, for example, that most people 
earning over £1,000 a year were privately educated. But what 
about the grammar school and Redbrick chaps now on their 
way up? Won’t the picture be very different ten years, twenty 
years, from now? Gordon McLachlan and I lunched one day 
at the Left Coffee House in Carlisle Street and enjoyed the 
company of gentle and serious young men with beards, duffle 
coats and turtle-neck sweaters. ‘There,’ commented Mc- 
Lachlan, ‘are the organization men of the 1970s.’ 


* * * 


The developing problem is not of course to ensure that 
the poor boy shall be able to pursue a career open to his 
talents; it is, as Michael Young has shown in The Rise of the 
Meritocracy, what the relations are to be between the 
meritocrats and the rest of the community. Young’s book 
has not had the impact it might have had for two reasons: 
first, we have a rather low tolerance of the essay form to-day, 
and the more elegant it is the less it appeals; second, we be- 
lieve that a meritocratic system is the fairest way of sharing out 
the jobs in society. So far are we yet from achieving this ideal 
that we run away from its accompanying problems. But what is 
eventually to happen to those who are less well endowed by 
nature? What becomes of working-class life if all the people of 
good intellect and strong character are removed from it in 
childhood and re-classed, as it were? 

I still have a shaky faith that enough clever people will have 
enough goodness to prevent the mass of people from being ex- 
ploited and left to stew in their own juice. Indeed, I do not see 
why the less gifted should not in a materially rich society share 
and enjoy a universal and classless culture. I know lots of agree- 
able middle-class people who could never have passed their 
11-plus, but appreciate serious music and novels, painting and 
ballet and have developed adequate social skills, simply because 
they have been exposed to these things from the moment of 
birth. When I first came to London I was shocked that they 
seemed unable to grasp problems demanding thought, for 
in Manchester, all the people I knew who were able socially 
and had an acquaintance with culture were meritocrats. I took 
a long time to learn that cultured people could be lacking in 
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native intelligence. Indeed, I thought they were just kidding 
when they pleaded ignorance or stupidity. How we cope with 
the industrial problems in a meritocracy I do not know. I 
remember during the war how difficult it sometimes was to deal 
with departments which could not produce a good foreman or 
shop steward. 

Young is, I suppose, a minor pundit to be classed with Richard 
Hoggart and Raymond Williams. Among the young, not to 
know about — I won’t say have read — The Uses of Literacy and 
Culture and Society is to brand oneself as the intellectual 
equivalent of a square. 


* * * 


I wonder what came over John Weightman last month that 
caused him to write in such a remarkable way about Paul 
Tabori’s play Brouhaha. I do not get the point of writing about 
a piece that has no American characteristics in the style of 
Catcher in the Rye. Much as I appreciated Weightman’s brilliant 
parody, I don’t understand why he failed to enjoy this little 
political satire. Brouhaha is not a masterpiece and it has 
a few dull moments, but on the whole it is competent 
and highly intelligent and the production is extremely 
interesting. It seems to be doing with rather more West 
End gloss what Joan Littlewood is attempting at Stratford, 
E.15; that is, mixing the techniques of film, television and 
radio in order to get away from the staleness of the well-built 
Shaftesbury Avenue play. This is perhaps all the more difficult 
for the form-worshipper to take, since Mr Tabori hits all round 
the wicket at Russian Communists, colonial patriots, American 
democrats and the British. The funniest character of all is the 
‘progressive’ British Consul who is always sending despatches 
home about a people’s movement that exists only in his imagina- 
tion. The piece ends with a bang produced by TN T, but 
symbolizing perhaps an atomic explosion. It is touched off by 
people who have no political ideas, but are tired of being bossed 
and neglected by the Great Powers. Probably the young people 
who enjoy Brouhaha do so chiefly because they are fans of the 
superb Peter Sellers, but I am sure they got something po- 
litically out of it just as many people found they were touched 
spiritually by Godot without any clear idea of what it was all 
about. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Mrs Cicely Jennings, who saw my Recollections 
of her husband in proof, has put me right on one important point. I 
wrote what I had been told of Humphrey Jennings’s death, at second 
or third hand. She writes from a more direct knowledge: 


I wonder if you could change what you say about Humphrey’s 
death. He had been making sketches to illustrate camera positions on 
a beach at Poros in Greece and, while climbing back up a cliff after- 
wards, grasped a loose stone and fell on the rocks fracturing his skull. 
He never regained consciousness and died a few hours later in a Greek 
Naval Hospital nearby. 


Cicely Jennings also adds a vivid footnote to my last sentences. I 
recalled, and described, meeting Humphrey after he had had jaun- 
dice. I had forgotten that I had been there when, some time before, 
he had collapsed with what turned out to be (though I did not know 
it) the beginning of jaundice. Here is her account of that: 


I am interested in your recollection of the jaundice — I recall that 
you came to see me in our cottage in Bradwell’s Yard behind Christ’s 
(this is where Experiment Gallery was, by the way) to break the news 
that Humphrey had collapsed in Bowes and Bowes and was being 
looked after by Kathleen (she and Hugh Sykes Davies had a flat in 
Trinity Street then). When I rushed round Prof. Piccoli was there, 
too. Humphrey refused to eat anything but pickles and bananas while 
he had jaundice, and in the end I had to ask his mother to come and 
stay with us, and she was more strongminded than I dared to be, and 
made him take beef-tea. 


These pictures carry the directness and the angular intimacy 
which endeared Humphrey Jennings to me. I suppose that I spent 
more time with the Jennings than with anyone else at Cambridge 
except James Reeves, who was in my college; we must have had tea 
together (it was the only common meal we could all afford) at least 
once a week. We talked most often about poetry, but neither 
Humphrey nor I were sticklers for a subject; and to me, an innocent 
among the social niceties of Cambridge, even his manner was an 
education. He was quite unconscious of his own oddities (and of 
mine), so that I learnt from him that a man is most at home when he 
finds everything except himself absorbing. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. BRONOWSKI,. 
THE SQUARE HOUSE, 
CLEEVE HILL, 
CHELTENHAM. 
JANUARY IOTH, 1959. 








Book Reviews 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY, 1780-1950. By Raymond Williams. 
(Chatto and Windus. 30s.) 


Starting with Burke and Cobbett, Southey and Robert Owen, and 
continuing with Coleridge, Arnold, Carlyle and Ruskin, among 
others, Mr Williams traces the development of the idea of culture — 
in this country — up to our own day. 


In this book I have sought to clarify the tradition [he says in the 
Foreword], but it may be possible to go on from this to a full re- 
statement of principles, taking the theory of culture as a theory of 
relations between elements in a whole way of life. We need also, in 
these terms, to examine the idea of an expanding culture, and its 
detailed processes. For we live in an expanding culture, yet we spend 
much of our energy regretting the fact, rather than seeking to under- 
stand its nature and conditions. 


And here, in part, is his conclusion: 


The development of the idea of culture has, throughout, been a 
criticism of what has been called the bourgeois idea of society. The 
contributors to its meaning have started from widely different 
positions, and have reached widely various attachments and loyal- 
ties. But they have been alike in this, that they have been unable to 
think of society as a merely neutral area, or as an abstract regulating 
mechanism. The stress has fallen on the positive function of society, 
on the fact that the values of individual men are rooted in society, and 
on the need to think and feel in these common terms. 


The positions, attachments and loyalties discussed vary from 
Belloc to Gissing, T. E. Hulme to Tawney, and D. H. Lawrence to 
T. S. Eliot, but the author’s control of his material never falters and, 
as a history of some of the most important English thought from 
1780 to 1950, the book is a very remarkable achievement. If, at the 
end, we feel somewhat left up in the air, our dissatisfaction is really 
a great compliment to Mr Williams. It means that we are dis- 
appointed at his failing where none of his illustrious subjects was 
successful. He has not written a convincing guide to Utopia. 

The concluding section of the book is the least satisfactory, though 
much of it is as penetrating and brilliant as the rest. Many of the 
social-psythological observations, on the reasons for unofficial 
strikes, for example, and on the danger of ‘a general sullenness and 
withdrawal’ from political interests, are perfectly convincing. 
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Nevertheless, it is at this point that one begins to remember what 
was said in the Foreword about an expanding culture. Such a 
culture must inevitably meet and mingle with other cultures and 
there comes a point beyond which it is impossible to study any one 
national culture in isolation. When Mr Williams suggests that we 
are living in a period ‘where there is a marked shift of social power’ 
from the middle class to the working class, one is reminded of other 
shifts of social power, the Commonwealth or the French Revolution, 
for example. But what we are living through to-day is part of a 
worldwide and incomparably more complex and formidable revo- 
lution, whose end is nowhere near in sight. It is important, of course, 
to study the interaction in a country like England between a shift 
of social power and an inherited cultural tradition. But the study 
needs to be related to the European background and to the far 
greater stresses and problems, psychological, political and economic, 
to which the whole of European culture is exposed. 

It is only in the last pages of the book, however, when Mr 
Williams discusses ‘working-class culture’ that a certain sense of 
unreality begins to obtrude. Working-class culture, he says, 


is not proletarian art, or council houses, or a particular use of lan- 
guage; it is, rather, the basic collective idea, and the institutions, 
manners, habits of thought and intentions which proceed from this. 
Bourgeois culture, similarly, is the basic individualist idea and the 


institutions, manners, habits of thought and intentions which proceed 
from that. 


Further, ‘the great majority of English working people want only 
the middle-class material standard and for the rest want to go on 
being themselves’. Mr Williams then faces the question of whether 
there would really be any difference between the ‘selves’ of middle- 
class people and working-class people if their standards of living 
were identical, and he maintains that, in a sense, there still would, 
or at least might, be a difference. 

I would very much like to be able to believe him, but, alas, his 
arguments are not altogether convincing. The two main criticisms 
of the bourgeois (individualist) idea of society, he says, are con- 
tained in the idea of service and the idea of solidarity. 


These have in the main been developed by the middle class and the 
working class respectively. From Coleridge to Tawney the idea of 
function, and thence of service to the community, has been most 
valuably stressed, in opposition to the individualist claim. . . . Yet 


the working-class ethic, of solidarity, has also been a major achieve- 
ment... . 


It is to a ‘slow and deep personal acceptance of extending com- 
munity’ by all of us that he seems to pin his faith; and he certainly 
cannot be accused of ignoring the obstacles in the way. 
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The attachment of privilege to certain kinds of skill has been tradi- 
tionally clear, and this will be very difficult to unlearn, to the degree 
that is necessary if substantial community of condition is to be 
assured. 


He also recognizes that working-class solidarity has been hitherto 
a basically defensive and negative attitude. But if what he means by 
solidarity is related, as it almost certainly is, to what Lawrence 
meant by ‘the natural flow of common sympathy between men and 
men, and men and women’ (these words are quoted in the chapter 
on Lawrence), then it seems to me that all of us, in every class 
and in every industrial society, have a great deal more than he 
allows for to unlearn, as well as to learn, before we can even begin 
to move successfully towards a solidarity based upon that ‘slow and 
deep personal acceptance of extending community’. 

The problem of how the British middle class and working class 
are going to shake down together is certainly important, but it can 
hardly be isolated from the other problems of our ‘expanding 
culture’. The Foreword of this book encourages us to hope for 
further studies of the theme, and it would be extremely useful to 
examine the relation between an expansion of culture and an 
extension of community. As defined by Mr Williams, the latter is 
wholly desirable, but an expanding culture seems to be a phenome- 
non that calls for the closest and most suspicious examination. 


RICHARD REES. 


THE GREAT POWERS. ESSAYS IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 
POLITICS. By Max Beloff. (Allen and Unwin, pp. 232. 20s.) 


Professor Beloff has collected a number of essays — some of them 
known to readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY — into a volume 
which students of international affairs will neglect at their peril. 
Such students are more numerous, and perhaps more influential, in 
the U SA than in Britain, and this circumstance may account for 
the unusually large space allotted to American policies and prob- 
lems: a hundred pages out of slightly over 230 is not bad going for a 
country which until quite recently could hardly be said to have any 
foreign policy at all. As late as Theodore Roosevelt’s day, half a 
century ago, Americans who took an interest in the subject were 
either naive admirers of the British Empire or — like Roosevelt’s 
perennial opponent, William Jennings Bryan — equally naive 
critics of imperialism, whether American or British. Professor 
Beloff, who knows this subject well, quotes some enlightening 
utterances from both sides. It is nice to find Roosevelt (Theodore) 
telling a British audience at the Guildhall in 1910 that Britain must 
at all costs hold on to Egypt: 
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You are in Egypt for several purposes, and among them one of the 
greatest is the benefit of the Egyptian people. You saved them from 
ruin by coming in, and at the present moment, if they are not 
governed from outside, they will again sink into a welter of chaos. 
Some nation must govern Egypt. I hope and believe that it is your 
duty to be that nation. 

We have moved a long distance since those dim days. The second 
Roosevelt (Franklin) held very different views about the beneficent 
nature of imperialism, especially British imperialism. And we all 
know what President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles thought of the 
Suez operation. It is no doubt Professor Beloff’s historical training 
that enables him to take a view of Suez which places him in the 
minority among Liberals. He sees the futility of the enterprise, but 
also its relative justification in the face of Colonel Nasser’s obvious 
attempt to ape the Axis dictators. He is equally hard-headed about 
the French rearguard action in North Africa, stressing both that it is 
a rearguard action, and that Europe’s total expulsion from the area 
would be to no one’s advantage, least of all that of the Algerians. 
This kind of realism is unfashionable at the moment —- was it ever 
very fashionable? — and deserves to be applauded. American 
readers may wince slightly on being reminded that ‘the United 
States belongs with the rich and not with the poor, and can get 
nowhere with an ideology proper to the latter group of countries.’ 
This, however, is not cynicism, merely recognition of the truth. In 
his own fashion, Mr George Kennan has been saying the same thing 
for years. Indeed, Mr Kennan and Professor Beloff, though they 
may differ over details, are very much of the same cast of mind. 

Current affairs do not exhaust Mr Beloff’s range of interest. 
There is a fascinating study of Benjamin Franklin’s role in shaping 
the foreign policy of the fledgling U S A, and an analysis of Tocque- 
ville’s writings on American and European politics. Praise of 
Tocqueville is now conventional, and even getting a little tiresome, 
but every now and then one comes across a morsel that revives 
one’s willingness to admire his Gallic lucidity. Mr Beloff quotes 
a remark he made on a visit to England in 1857, when (like Taine) 
he was struck by the unshaken hold of the aristocracy: ‘It is still the 
only country on the globe that can give an idea of the ancien régime 
in Europe, in revised and perfected form.’ Not bad for an occasional 
visitor, and still a warning to foes of the ‘Establishment’ not to 
underrate the toughness of their task. 

In his introductory essay Mr Beloff comes to grips with the cold 
war, and incidentally with the European massacres during the 
Second World War. This gives him a chance to note some un- 


welcome facts, i.e. the fact that civilized standards have largely 
collapsed. 


It is no doubt true, as Socialists will remind us, that we are more 
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sensitive than our grandparents to some evils, that we accept social 
responsibility for individual welfare to a greater extent than any 
previous society. But a public conscience that demands free spectacles 
all round (in both senses), but is indifferent to the gas chamber and 
the incinerator, seems oddly proportioned to anyone inheriting the 
simple standards of religion and ethics as the Western world has 
known them. 


In fairness to Socialists it should perhaps be recalled that Orwell 
was one, and that to-day some of the sharpest criticism of the new mass 
‘culture’ comes from left-wing sociologists, such as Richard Hoggart 
and Raymond Williams, who are quite aware that the average 
man’s mind is mostly filled with trash. But Mr Beloff’s comment is 
none the less worth making. 

In addition to the broad themes briefly alluded to, these essays 
raise a number of questions that call for more detailed comment 
than is possible here. Professor Beloff has his private crotchets, 
including a dislike of Keynes and an obstinate tendency to mis- 
interpret historians influenced by Marx, e.g. the late Charles 
Beard, whose followers apparently committed the crime of impugning 
the motives of some among America’s Founding Fathers. Writers 
of Mr Beloff’s persuasion seem to have difficulty with the idea that 
the materialist conception of history (or what commonly passes for 
it) is not concerned with ‘motives’, but with circumstances beyond 
individual control. Again, Mr Beloff quotes a characteristically 
nonsensical statement by the late A. Zhdanov on American policy, 
and then attributes it to ‘Marxist dogmatism’. In fact this kind of 
populist ranting about ‘Wall Street bankers’ is endemic in every 
backward country, and its inclusion in the Leninist canon merely 
testifies to the enduring strength of the Narodnik tradition. This fact 
should have been obvious to Westerners at least since Khrushchev’s 
celebrated letter to the New Statesman —- a document replete with 
‘anti-capitalist’ nonsense of a kind only too familiar from the 
utterances of populist agitators from (literally) China to Peru. The 
Russians have become the inheritors of this hoary tradition — one 
reason among others why Soviet Communism makes its greatest 
appeal in backward countries. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 


ALGERIA: THE REALITIES. By Germaine Tillion. Translated by 
Ronald Mathews. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 20s. 6d.) 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION. By Jean and Simonne Lacouture. 
Translated by Francis Scarfe. (Methuen. 35s.) 


Madame Germaine Tillion’s book appeared in France before the 
advent of de Gaulle, at a moment when the war in Algeria was 
at its peak and the volcano of passion was preparing to explode in 


re 
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the events of May 13th. Books and articles on the subject were 
pouring from the printing presses, each with its own solution for 
the North African problem. These solutions were nearly always 
based on the idea that someone or other was being very wicked — 
either the Algerian nationalists, or the French settlers, or the inter- 
national financiers, or the Russians or the Americans, or Nasser 
over in Egypt. Madame Tillion’s study attracted more attention 
than any of them and did a good deal towards putting the problem 


» in a more reasonable perspective. She writes as a scientist and 
rt sociologist, concerned, not with atrocities and exploitations com- 
se mitted by individuals, but with the development of human societies. 
» 7 Instead of isolating the situation in Algeria, she sees it in terms of a 
disequilibrium produced by the co-existence of a modern, industria- 
on lized society with an archaic, undeveloped one. What she is talking 
nt about, in fact, is not the Algerian problem in itself so much as the 
s, colonial problem in its contemporary phase. 
- Her conclusions are depressing for those Frenchmen — and they 
- include the major part of the nation — who entered into a state of 
~~ | euphoria when de Gaulle took the Algerian question in hand. 
“ There can be no doubt that his personal prestige has done an 
sat immense amount to reconcile the conflicting parties. Algerians, like 
a all Moslems, are extremely sensitive to qualities of leadership and 
n 


the phrase ‘he is a real captain’ (that can apply to civilians as well 
lly as military) contains a hint of awe before the man with the God- 
cy» given baraka. Power and success are visible symptoms of the baraka 
and when they dim, the baraka dims with them. Ferhat Abbas and 


wid Amrouche had it, but their success is waning and it tends to settle 
ely on the shoulders of de Gaulle, who is an ideal father-figure. 
— One cannot, however, read Madame Tillion’s book without 
bre realizing that leadership, necessary and useful as it may be, is not 
ith enough, any more than are the welfare measures with which modern 
the colonialism tries to satisfy its conscience. As Madame Tillion 
rhe remarks, ‘a primitive civilization is a coherent whole. You cannot 
oun destroy what is bad in it without destroying at the same time what 
test is good.’ Left to themselves, such societies have their own ways of 
solving their problems. Infant mortality and disease keep the 
” population down to roughly the numbers that can be maintained 
by local agriculture or industry, while artisanal methods do duty 
by for what we call culture. French aid — medical services, distribution 
of food in times of drought, etc. — has immeasurably increased 
Algeria’s Moslem population (it has already passed the ten million 
sais mark and, at the rate things are going, is calculated to double 
. within twenty years) and about eight out of these ten million must 
the 


live off land that barely supported two million at the beginning of 
was the century. French aid keeps most of them alive, but only just 
le in alive. The Algerian peasant has become pauperized and that 
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pauperization has already destroyed all but the last vestiges of their 
ancient civilization, without admitting them to the envied delights 
of a new one. As one old Kabyl remarked to the author: ‘You have 
brought us into the middle of the ford and left us there.’ 

Madame Tillion believes that nothing either side can do to 
resolve the problem will be of any use unless the plan allows Algeria 
to catch up, culturally, economically and socially, with the advanced 
countries; until ‘like fairy gold, everything we give them turns to 
dry leaves in their hands. Impotent and despairing hatred is the 
only refuge of men who cannot even revolt against the gangrenous 
filth our civilization becomes by the time it reaches their level.’ 
In other words, Algeria can only be saved by an immediate 
mutation. 

Since the appearance of this important little book, General de 
Gaulle has announced measures that look as though he views the 
problem in much the same light, though he seems to envisage a 
modern ruralized society rather than an industrial one suggested 
by Germaine Tillion. This involves a sharing out of land and 
eventual Moslem participation in schemes for the Sahara. It remains 
to be seen whether settlers accustomed to their privileges will 
relinquish them without a struggle. 

Egypt is a country in which the clash of two civilizations has 
been resolved in exactly the manner Madame Tillion dreads for 
Algeria. The hatred for everything Occidental that marks Arab 
nationalism in all the Moslem States is no longer impotent there, 
but effective. Egypt has over Algeria the advantage of a sedentary 
population, a royalist tradition that accommodates itself easily to 
dictatorship, and a corrupt but long-standing governmental 
apparatus. Yet Egypt is no more the society it was before the English 
than Algeria is that which it was before the French. Jean and 
Simonne Lacouture went there as journalists to discover how the 
transition was being made and where it was likely to lead. Their 
book gives a very complete picture of the country, its history, 
economics, politics and social structure, and an objective picture of 
Nasser, one of the world’s bogey-men, and sums him up in a very 
revealing little pen-portrait: 


His mind is rough and ready, rather slow and heavy. He has a 
kind of greedy impatience to penetrate people and things and size 
them up and weigh them, an animal-like sense of direction, a ruthless 
determination not to be taken in. All this goes with an ambitiousness 
which is the more inflexible the more it is disinterested, a Sandhurst 
kind of patriotism, and imagination worthy of an Arab tale-teller 
which he almost always manages to restrain but which sometimes 
runs away with him.... 


Perhaps it is this glittering imagination that makes him believe 
both in the future of Egypt as a great power and in the Arab League. 
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The Lacoutures are sceptical about both, but believe that Egypt is 
a reality that cannot be destroyed. According to Madame Tillion’s 
theory, her only chance of escaping collapse into degradation is to 
bring the standards of living of her whole population up to the level 
of that of the workers in France or England. And that cannot be 
done without casting off a number of Islamic customs. The 
traditional attitude to women, child labour, even the Ramadan 
fast, for instance, were all pillars of an archaic civilization, but 
have become pitfalls for a country in process of economic rationaliza- 
tion. Nasser obviously realizes this and is working towards a good 
many changes and reforms, but the mystical dream of the united 
Arab world is likely to be a barrier to their realization. Egypt in 
Transition states a case, objectively and often picturesquely, and 
provides a solid base for speculation as to what is going to happen 
in the Middle East. 


CECILY MACKWORTH. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. Edited 
by John D. Sutherland. (The Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis. 255.) 

These six lectures, now published in book form, were given in 1956 
by members of the British Psycho-Analytical Society to celebrate the 
centenary of Freud’s birth. Their central theme is the effect of 
Freud’s ideas on care of children, teaching, art, philosophy, and 
economic affairs. The first lecture alone deals with none of these, but 
is an orthodox Freudian discussion of psycho-analysis and the sense 
of guilt. That in order to develop a moral sense one must be able to 
feel guilt is not a new concept, but is worth repeating. One of the 
dangerous and distinguishing features of a so-called psychopathic 
personality is precisely this lack of guilt-sense; very probably one 
cannot develop moral standards without it. The author is less satis- 
factory when he attempts to relate guilt-feelings to work-motivation: 


“It is interesting to note that the creative artist is able to reach toa 
kind of socialization which obviates the need for guilt-feeling and 
the associating reparative and restitutive activity that forms the 
basis for ordinary constructive work.” 


When translated from jargon, this seems at best an over-simplifica- 
tion of the motives which make men work. 

Dr Bowlby concentrates his attention on infant-child develop- 
ment, and on the vital importance of consistent and loving care by 
the same person, mother or mother-substitute, in the early years. 
This is sound enough. However, Dr Bowlby’s suggestions to parents 
are really made on the tacit assumption that they are, or ought to 
be, saints — not less because he explicitly denies expecting this. More- 
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over, he appears to give over-much attention to the conflicts of the 
tiny minority of educated, career-minded women. ‘Let us not mini- 
mize the difficulties for women to which the necessity of meeting the 
infant’s needs give rise,’ he writes, and goes on to deal sympatheti- 
cally with ‘the problem of regulating the conflicting demands of 
family and career.’ It is indeed a problem and not easy to solve. But 
women who are neither educated nor career-minded may also experi- 
ence difficulties because of ‘the necessity of meeting the infant’s 
needs’. Dr Bowlby might have spared a word for the problems of this 
(numerically much larger) group. 

There is little new or controversial in the lecture on psycho- 
analysis and philosophy, nor in the one on psycho-analysis and the 
teacher. The author of the latter seems rather optimistic about what 
a teacher can achieve in the field of personal relations when her 
class contains fifty-two children. ‘Psycho-Analysis and Art’ is an 
attempt to explain the creative process — what actually takes place 
when the artist produces a poem, a novel, a painting, or any other 
work of art. Though much of the lecture consists of quoting or analy- 
sing what others have said on the subject, some remarks are original; 
and the conclusion seems warranted, if not proved: ‘ . . . perhaps it is 
true to say that the measure of genius in the arts is linked up with 
the extent to which the artist does succeed in co-operating with his 
unconscious mind by means of his medium’. The only surprise in 
this lecture is that, though by a Freudian, it shows traces of Jungian 
deviation. 

The last lecture, by Dr Elliott Jaques, on ‘Psycho-Analysis and 
the Current Economic Crisis’, seems easily the most controversial 
and the least easy to accept. Dr Jaques gives a psycho-analytic 
interpretation of some economic problems, especially wage claims. 
Certainly psychological as well as economic factors (are there any 
pure economic factors?) lie behind wage claims. But Dr Jaques goes 
much further. His idea is that workers in general have a rough, though 
largely unconscious, idea of what they ought to be paid: 


. . . there is, in fact, a systematic national wage and salary scale 
which is unconsciously perceived, understood, and most important, 
put to use; . . we are each well aware, unconsciously, not only of 
our own true level of capacity for work, but also to what extent we 
are being accorded responsibility consistent with our capacity, and 
payment consistent with that responsibility within the national scale 
of earning . . . The level of work a man carries in his job — in the sense 
of size of responsibility carried - may be measured by the maximum 
span of time during which he is authorized to exercise discretion on 
his own account . . . When level of work is measured in this manner 
— I have termed it the time-span of discretion - there can be observed 
a relationship between the level of work a man is given and the 
amount of money he expects to earn for that work. 





———— 
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These seem at least questionable assertions. Dr Jaques makes 
others, among them: 





So long as we each received comparable payment for comparable 
responsibility, the problem of differentials would be diminished, 
and possibly resolved. 


This assumes: (a) that measurement of comparable responsibility 
in industry, agriculture, commerce, professions, etc., can be estab- 
lished; (b) that the time one is working on one’s own responsibility 
is the important thing, regardless of the importance of what is done 
(or decided) in that time; (c) that all, or even most, workers would 
agree to some over-all evaluation of their job-worth; and (d) that the 
history or ‘sociology’ of a particular industry, factory, skill, etc. can 
be largely disregarded. 


Deviation upwards feels like being overpaid relative to others. When 
overpayment of this kind is experienced for any length of time, 
a guilt and anxiety set in. 


aS aS a | 6 
——_ 


~~ 


The number of people who feel guilty and anxious because they are 
h getting more money than they possibly think they deserve, or than 
someone else who is bearing more responsibility, seems hardly over- 
whelming. At least, so the whole history of British wage-negotiations 


v0 since the war would suggest. 

At work, especially the requirements of reality have to be subserved — 
id continued employment and survival depend upon it. If anyone takes 
al on work at a level above his capacity, he eventually fails in his work. 
lic If he accepts a level of work below his capacity, he meets the resist- 
ns. ance of his innate need to express his creativity and to avoid impo- 
ny tence. He also meets the external resistance of his colleagues, his 
7es superiors, and his subordinates (if any), who will not tolerate the 
gh disequilibrium in organization and in payment structure caused by 

someone occupying a position at a level below the capacity he can 

exercise. 


The ‘reality’ this purports to express may be, in Dr Jaques’s belief, 
that of Freud’s psychology. It is not that of politicians, economists, 
administrators, business bosses or trade union leaders anywhere on 
earth. 

» As a whole, the lectures are lucid and fairly interesting, if not (with 
. the exception of Dr Jaques’s contribution) very original. They are 
a not altogether overburdened with jargon, but it is hard to recom- 
n mend so dear a book to laymen who for less money can find reliable, 
ss adequate and easier applications of Freud’s teaching to many aspects 
d of our social life. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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TENNYSON AND ‘THE PRINCESS’. REFLECTIONS OF AN AGE. 
By John Killham. (University of London. The Athlone Press. 353s.) 


THE AMERICAN HENRY JAMES. By Quentin Anderson. (Calder. 
255.) 

INNER AND OUTERCIRCLES. By Katharine West. (Cohen and 
West. 18s.) 


When a mining engineer seeks to test the resources of a hitherto 
unexploited coal seam, he begins by sinking a shaft in what appears 
to him potentially to be the most profitable situation for his purpose. 
This point of contact, Mr Killham has found in The Princess: ‘a per- 
fect example of an encounter between a man of marked talents and 
a moment which was inimical to their expression. It is that encounter 
which is my theme’. That the theme is a fertile one is obvious at 
once from the manner in which it proliferates under his hand; its 
ramifications taking in the Saint-Simonians, Feminism, the 
Mechanics Institutions and the social and legal discomfiture of 
Caroline Norton; the tap-root remaining all the while the basic idea 
of a woman’s university. (Curiously enough, Tennyson, the public 
pro-feminist, was a man who in private life feared women; he once 
left a theatre-box in a state of agitation, provoked by the brevity 
of the skirts worn by the ballerinas.) All this while, the Woman’s 
Question continues to absorb so much floor space that it is not until 
three-quarters of the book is done that we come to The Princess 
proper. Two women claim to have been the stand-in for the star 
réle: Mrs Norton and Lucie Duff Gordon; it is of the latter that 
Tennyson once remarked: ‘I never loved a dear gazelle, but some 
damned brute, that’s you, Gordon, had married her first.’ Mr 
Killham has done a marked service, alike to the study of Tennyson 
and of the Victorian age, by this long, comprehensive and very 
illuminating book. 

The American Henry James must — inevitably, perhaps, for English 
readers — invite comparison with that masterpiece of family life, 
Father and Son, by Edmund Gosse. For the basic theme of Gosse’s 
book is the struggle of a son to free himself from the religious 
fanaticism of his Plymouth Brethren father. The position of the 
younger Henry James was, however, by no means so clear-cut. 

“When I consider what he finally achieved in the light of his paternal 
inheritance, I conclude that that inheritance was the necessary 
condition of his achievement; that it was precisely his father’s view 
of the nature of man and of the human condition which freed him 
to become the artist we know.’ Freed he may indeed have been at 
one level of experience; that at another, he was still secretly and 
inextricably bound is suggested by a long undiscovered story 
published in The Continental in January 1864. It tells of a French- 
woman, who, having taken a lover during her husband’s absence 
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abroad, plots, on his return, to have him drowned by a local fisher- 
man. The latter fears there may be some danger in the exploit. 
Then comes what is perhaps one of the most startling sentences ever 
written by Henry James. ‘ “He can’t swim,” said Hortense, without 
looking up; “‘he is. . . lame.” ’ Is it necessary at this point to remind 
the reader that Henry James, Senior, lost a leg at the age of thirteen ? 

This review — of Inner and Outer Circles — is being written within a 
few yards of the Nash Terrace in which Mrs West was born and 
grew up. Newly painted, the terrace still fronts the park with an air 
of invincible elegance; but no longer, except in the pages of this 
enchanting book, does the lady of the house lie on the sofa with the 
folds of her Liberty tea-gown spread about her; while her little 
daughter — bolder in this respect than that timorous child, Harriet 
Martineau — admires the beauty of crystal chandelier set twinkling 
by the reverberations of the tube train beneath the house. Born with 
the present century, Mrs West had for father Walter Leaf; for 
grandfather, John Addington Symonds: on the debit side, must be 
accounted a temperament which laid her open to the severe nervous 
trials which afflict such sensitive and highly-strung children. 
To-day, the tall windows of the terrace stand naked and gaunt, 
filing-cabinets mount the walls; and at dusk bare electric light bulbs 
sear the eyeballs of the passer-by. Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. In 
order to escape, momentarily, the erosion of time, the friction of the 
commonplace, we have only to return — a host of invisible guests — 
to the now familiar household in Sussex Place. 


BETTY MILLER. 


OF AGE AND INNOCENCE. By George Lamming. (Michael Joseph. 
215.) 


KINGDOM COME. By Lawrence Clark. (Centaur Press. 155.) 
A SHORT ANSWER. By Stanley Middleton. (New Authors Ltd. 15s.) 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SKIPTON. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 


A West Indian writer, who is also at home in the tradition of the 
English novel of sensibility, Mr Lamming has the best of several 
worlds. He understands the complicated English heart, but he 
handles the English language with all the syntactical flexibility, 
the boldness, the uninhibited flow and richness (almost biblical at 
times) of a man not tied down to understatements and undertones. 
From his West Indian background, also, comes his response to the 
spontaneity, and his stoical acceptance of the violence and cruelty, 
of life. His latest novel is about four English people whose lives, 
already complicated, are further tangled and snarled by a nationa- 
list movement in the Antilles. Mark, a neurotic weighed down by 
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lethargy, is captivated by the nationalist leader, Shephard, who is 
half a saint and half a madman. His deserted mistress, Marcia, has 
a breakdown. The other Englishman, Bill, gets involved in the 
movement for idealistic political reasons. Bill’s wife, Penelope, 
disturbed by a lesbian passion for Marcia, loses her life when a 
mental hospital gets set on fire by the rebels. Shephard is murdered, 
and Bill and Mark are falsely accused of killing him. Behind the 
private tragedies, Mr Lamming evokes with great skill the swell 
and surge of the political movement itself; capturing even the small 
boys, whose secret society acts out the game their fathers play in 
earnest, and drawing strength from legends about the island’s past. 
There is a good sketch of a Chief of Police, Crabbe, whose strong 
sense of duty gives way to personal hatred. Plot and counter-plot 
burst out in sudden moments of disaster. Yet, for all the good things 
in it, as a whole this book is not quite satisfactory. Mr Lamming 
combines, without quite fusing, the novel of private relationships, 
the novel of social documentation, and the Eric Ambler or Graham 
Greene political thriller. The intricacy of events foxes us and our 
sense of what is making the characters tick becomes blurred. Mr 
Lamming’s manner of narration, also, though splendidly strong and 
rich at its high moments, is elsewhere sometimes tantalizingly 
oblique and elusive. 

Mr Clark takes one back to 1942, the last days of the British Raj 
in India. At first, the subject seems dated, but we are soon launched 
into some swingeing satire, particularly on the Indian Army. 
Brigadier Rupert Dungrandon Smithern and the futile ‘Baffles’ 
Hitchins are like P. C. Wren characters remodelled by Evelyn 
Waugh. The hero, Felix Tolley, O. C. Kach Kach (rhymes with 
Dutch), is forced by Smithern to invade the independent state of 
Suzhakistan, ostensibly to recover, dead or alive, a British officer 
captured in 1867. The campaign is completely disastrous; but it 
turns out in the end that the disaster was planned and that it 
helped to turn the whole course of World War II. This is due to 
Frank Beadon, the mystical leader of the Polite Conspiracy, the 
movement to found the (purely spiritual) True British Empire and 
Real Royal Navy. There is a shift of tone, here, and I had an 
uneasy feeling that Mr Clark was taking the True British Empire — a 
kind of Super-Buchmanism, snatching moral victory from political 
and military defeat — seriously. Or was the whole thing (there is a 
hint at the end to this effect) an elaborate hallucination of Tolley’s, 
but one with an allegorical meaning? The writing, anyway, is very 
lively; and the mixture of Evelyn Waugh, old B.O.P. serials, and a 
whiff of Kafka is odd and intriguing. 

Why does A Short Answer not quite come off? Perhaps simply 
one is a little jaded now with novels about pretentious intellectuals, 
honest climbers, and near-adulterers in the provinces. In a Midland 
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town, the smug professor of history - one remembers the great 
Welch - lives in a horribly tasteful house (one remembers Mr John 
Braine’s costing eye) with a little modest silver, mushroom carpets, 
polished tables. Sam Marshall, a bank clerk some pegs down the 
scale, moves in next door when his wife inherits some money. Sam 
nearly, but not quite, has an affair with the professor’s ripe and 
ready wife. Sam’s wife nearly, but not quite, leaves him. He has a 
religious experience and tries hard to have another. The dialogue 
is excellent, particularly the rows, and it is all (very like life, no 
doubt) unresolved and confused. But somehow the characters are 
like clockwork toys, not wound up enough, that start with a brave 
whirr, and then tail off. 

Miss Hansford Johnson’s new novel has had a lot of very respect- 
ful critical attention, but it must have struck some blind spot of 
mine. Her publishers describe it as her ‘first novel with a comic 
surface’, and I found it quite depressingly unfunny. It is also a 
study of ‘the eternal genius manqué’, and what a bore that can be, 
and of the artist’s paranoia. Skipton is modelled partly on Baron 
Corvo (though he is a voyeur, not a homosexual). He lives in Bruges, 
biting those he sponges on. His first novel had a fluke success; his 
second failed; he keeps polishing the third, filling it out with 
libellous portraits of his benefactors, and refusing to send it to his 
publisher. He lives on remittances from a kind old cousin whom he 
hates, insults, and estranges, and by touting and pimping for horrible 
tourists. Skipton is mad, and his tourist acquaintances are un- 
pleasant. This is a hard, brilliant, malicious set of portraits written 
with great skill and verve, but I am allergic to the Jonsonian 
comedy of fools and knaves, and in spite of the novel’s undoubted 
technical excellence, I could not like it. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL: AN ANTHOLOGY. (Allen and Unwin. gos.) 
I am one of those who believe Rugby Football to be about the 
greatest game of all, having practically everything to it that chal- 
lenges body, sense and will to the highest in co-ordination and 
satisfaction. I am also a romantic and, although my playing days 
are long enough past so that I can now bear to look on while others 
play the game, I still get a thrill in seeing, suddenly, perhaps from a 
train, tall heaven-soaring posts; and always my heart flutters with 
the corner flags. While, too, I no longer have a need to keep my 
dodging up to scratch, I cannot run for a bus without trying out a 
now ponderous sidestep on some surprised, and frequently indignant 
citizen who will never know of the Walter Mitty lurking in me. 
Thus when I received Rugby Football: An Anthology, with its im- 
pressive cover — a photograph of the magnificent Yves Du Manoir 
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memorial at Colombes — I touched my toes a few times, ran on the 
spot for ten seconds and, testing the turf of the lawn, grunted my 
approval, as I used to years ago, to the world in general and to 
the prospect of the next hour or two. 

One of the compensations to those retired from any activity but 
who are still interested in its practice is, through current critical 
writing, occasionally to have some secret spring to memory touched 
and to live again experiences of their prime. In recent years the 
elegance, sympathy and understanding with which such writers as 
H. B. Toft and V. G. J. Jenkins invest their undoubted authority 
on the playing of Rugby Football — the former as a successful 
captain of England, must have drawn many to the sporting section 
of both the serious Sunday newspapers despite the ever-growing 
competition for readers’ attention, on what used to be the day of 
rest. 

Unfortunately this book has not the standards of these writers 
(strangely enough, though drawing heavily on journalism, it has 
virtually nothing of their work), and on the whole is disappointing. 
As an anthology, if it is representative, the best that can be said for it 
is that as yet there is no literature worthy of the game: but the real 
trouble is that it is not wholly an anthology. The various pieces are 
grouped subjectively, and each section is introduced by sometimes 
over-enthusiastic and invariably dreary commentaries on teams and 
players. While these essays betray an anxiety to avoid leaving out 
anyone of note they seem to me to show a lack of mature judgement 
and have more than a whiff of naivety. Thus, on the University 
Match: ‘It has appropriately been called the “Battle of the Blues’, 
for a player who participates in this match is awarded his Varsity’s 
rugger blue.’ 

The lack of balance is even more evident in the section ‘Great 
Players’ which presents a picture which is almost a travesty. Indeed, 
I found the ‘Making of Moo’ considerably less blasphemous than the 
impression given by this chapter. 

However, it is not a pantheon of a few players that makes this 
game great. It needs no hagiology, and in town and country, week 
after week, from September to April it celebrates its own com- 
munion of the body and spirit. Perhaps the written word can 
never adequately express its call to aspiration. 

G. MC.L. 


We regret that by an oversight we omitted to mention that 
Denis Healey’s review of Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age had appeared 
in Problems of Communism, published by the US Information 
Agency—Eb. 
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IN TRUST AND TREASON 


By Gordon Young 


A true story of a 
woman’s heroism, 
love and betrayal 


A Resistance story with a difference—one of the most 
extraordinary true records of the war. 


The tale of Suzanne Warren, a young French girl, who 
joined the British ‘escape route’ organization in 
France. 


She fell in love and married a Captain in British 
Intelligence. 


—and then members of the organization began to be 
arrested . . . who betrayed them? 


This story, tragic and yet heroic, of Suzanne and her 
eventual escapes, is by the author of The Cat with Two 
Faces. It has already been serialized in John Bull and 
L‘Aurore (Paris). 


18s. illustrated 


EDWARD HULTON 
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treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, February 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


We have received six completely correct solutions to our seventh competition series. The 
prize of £10 10s. has therefore been divided equally between W. Clarke, 72 
Rosebery Square, London, E.C.1 ; D. P. M., Michael, 66 Bishops Road, Whit- 
church, Cardiff; Mrs. N. Fisher, Well Hill House, Minchinhampton, Stroud, Glos. ; 
S. E. Woods, 24, Mead Crescent, Gt. Bookham, Surrey; Mrs. E. McFee, 30, St. 
George’s Road, Rhos-on-Sea, N. Wales ; J. Walton, 3, Cavendish Place, Bath, 
Somerset. 
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12. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
22. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Russian poet, left behind in Pennsylvania with his boss (9) 
Harris’s uncle — jumped over a wall, with fatal result (5) 
Sir Omicron — that’s easy (3) 


Holiday back with a painter, brief, all too brief: painter was tortured 
in opera (11) 


Wilkes’s Club, good for grills? (8) 

A thoroughly bad man - might well be liable (6) 

Cartoonist depicts Miss Page with the Big Four in northern film (9) 
Well-known colonel, travelling close to the engine (5) 

Tyrone displayed great ability (5) 

Northumbrian knight, his title lost in reverse, sanctimonious within (9) 
Twist, the equivalent of tat (6) 

Italian Joe, who ‘to Tessa . . all at once a victim fell’ (8) 

This old time actress had to tighten underwear (11) 

‘Mithridates, he died ——’ (3) 

Like Victoria’s passion, under influence of rock, round piano (5) 
People like Shaw, see, in bits, shattered (9) 


CLUES DOWN 


Well-connected Brighton lady gets exactly half two cheerios! (7) 
Hades’ll make the lady look up (5) 

I can give you coffee, sir, says the famous chef (9) 

Peter’s land, on which lots of things can be bought (10) 

Irish foot-soldier, whose ‘smoke gets in your eyes’ (4) 

This partridge carried a raven in a basket (5) 

Mother’s soprano, perhaps, was responsible for the Bashful Lover (9) 
Miss Keeldar, once associated with Temple (7) 

Socrates’s pupil almost shows prejudice in the grip of Hercules (10) 
Founder of prize puts Diana in prison (9) 

Trotsky gets 8 down’s author involved with sin (9) 

Famour charioteer has hope dashed with his vehicle (7) 

Cyrus’s unhappy son gives animal magnetist hell without me (7) 
Cartoonist depicts old uncle, very temperate (5) 

One was really Mahoney: another had a wooden leg (5) 

Operatic heroine falls short of being an impersonator (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 45 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Shute: Hamelin. 6. Longfellow, 
Nuremberg. 9. Chaucer, Knight's 
Tale. 11. Scand. myth.: mir(ror). 
12. rigol-etto. 13. Arabian Nights: 
no-U-man. 19. ged = luce, pike. 
20. P. Gynt. 24. Brit. Grenadiers: 
Trojan. 25. ‘All’s right with the w.’ 
26. Winifred S.: anagram. 27. S. 
Richardson: Robertson Hare. 28. 
Spens(E.R.). 29. Drayton. 


DOWN 


1. Gargantua & Pantagruel. 2. Two 
G. of Verona. 3. Language. 6. Defoe: 
singlet-on. 8. Macbeth v. 5: not-yes 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








